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Teas “hen you sign your order for non-slip 
Hel Seal-O-San you sign for membership 
in a roster of 5500 top-flight coaches—the most ee 


successful in the land. These coaches know 





the value of Seal-O-San in producing winning . 
basketball teams. They rely on slip-proof Sea}. r 
O-San to prevent floor injuries and to put speed q 
and “zip” into dribbling, passing, shooting, . 
Their confidence is rewarded with better team. , 
work, faster footwork, greater team strength, a 

, 

A 





LED... : 


When you seal your gym floor 

with Seal-O-San you are getting P 
the last word in a perfect playing surface. 
The special ingredients in Seal-O-San pro- 
vide a flexible surface for the flexible sole 
of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and stops without danger of skid or P 
fall. Also, a Seal-O-San floor is sanitary, 






P 

with germ-laden cracks sealed to guard 
against infections from cuts or floor burns. \ 
\ 


wo DELIVERED... =|. 


And when championship honors come your way as 

Tt they have to so many Seal-O-San coaches, you'll won- 
der why you waited so long to boost yourself among the win- 
ners. So take the first step toward placing your team—and your- 
se/f—near the top next season by putting a mop-applied, low- 


cost, non-slippery Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor—now. 
With the endorsement of 5500 coaches—it must be good! 
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HEN IT COMES to producing winners 
...-Von Elling’s your man! He put together 
the team that took the 1943 National A. A. U. 
Indoor Track championship. 


In writing ‘Track and Field’, the newest 


"Keds 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 





The Shoe of Champions 
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EMIL VON ELLING, 

N.Y. U.’s FAMOUS “DEAN” 
OF TRACK AND FIELD, 
WILL HELP YOU BUILD 
STARS FROM YOUR 
MATERIAL! 


Keds’ Sports Department Bulletin, Von 
Elling gets down to fundamentals of basic 
conditioning and development of cham- 
pionship form. He writes in the language 
boys understand... illustrates his points 
with movie sequences of track stars in action. 

Put this bulletin in the hands of every 
boy who comes out for your team. It will 
help you “get over’ the fine points of the 
sport —from sprinting to pole vaulting. And 
there’s an interesting, authoritative chapter, 
too, on comparative records, high school, col- 
lege, world. 

For copies of ‘“Track and Field” for your squad 
...clip the coupon below and mail it off today. 


KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT | 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. | 


Please send me copies of KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN No. 11 
“Track and Field” by Emil Von Elling. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEw YORK 
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Honor Award Fellows---|946 


A Report by the 
HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 


David K. Brace 
Louise Cobb 


Henry Foster 


Ruth Glassow 
Lloyd L. Jones 
Mabel Lee 


John F. Bovard, Chairman 


five persons this year to receive the Honor Award 

Certificate for outstanding leadership and service 
in the field of health education, physical education, and 
recreation. Each person has met all the requirements 
as set up by the Association and is hereby named a 
Fellow in the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. The awards for Dr. 
Espenschade, Dr. Nichols, and Dr. Salt were presented 
at the St. Louis Convention while those for Dr. Cromie 
and Mr. Kiphuth were presented at the convention of 
the Eastern District Association in Springfield, Mass- 
achusetts. 


Te Committee on Honor Awards has selected 


Anna Espenschade 

Dr. Anna Espenschade was born in Pennsylvania 
and received her early education in the school system 
of Pittsburgh. She received her A.B. degree from 
Goucher College in 1924, followed by the master’s 
degree at Wellesley College. Her teaching career be- 
gan at Syracuse University and she later came to the 
University of California, Berkeley, earning the doc- 
torate in 1939 with child development as her special 
field of interest. She is now Associate Professor of 


Physical Education and Research Fellow in the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare. 


Dr. Espenschade 
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Dr. Espenschade has been a tireless worker in the 
field of athletics for women, both in the State of Cali- 
fornia and in the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, of the national Association, serving as chairman 
of that Section, 1943-45. Her national and state com- 
mittee service in this field has been outstanding as have 
also been her contributions to the literature. 

Her active participation and executive ability in local, 
state, and district physical education associations have 
won for her high honors, culminating in her election 
to the presidency of the Caifornia State Association this 
year. Important also have been her contributions in 
committee service to the Western Society as well as 
the National Association of Departments of Physical 
Education for Women in Colleges and Universities. 

The profession is further indebted to Dr. Espen- 
schade for numerous research contributions, particu- 
larly in the field of motor development and motor per- 
formance of children. 

John Herbert Nichols 

Dr. Nichols was born in Cleveland. He took his 
A.B. degree at Oberlin College, his M.D. at Rush Medi- 
cal College, and he has a diploma from the Harvard 
University Summer School of Physical Education. He 
has also studied at Ohio State University, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Fort Oglethorpe Army Medical 
School. 

Dr. Nichols taught physical education at Oberlin 
College in 1911-1912 and at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1914-1916. He became Professor of Physical 
Education and Medical Examiner at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1916 and served until 1928 at which time he 
also became Director of Athletics. In 1935 Dr. Nichols 
became Director of Physical Education and Athletics. 

During the first World War Dr. Nichols served as a 
first lieutenant in the Medical Corps from 1917 until 
1919. He was the chairman of a group of six specialists 
in physical education and athletics in France for five 
months in 1945, organizing recreational athletic pro- 
grams for the demobilization period and was asked to 
perform a similar service in the Pacific area later in 
the same year. 

In addition to membership in state and national phy- 
sical education, recreation, and medical societies, he 
has served as president of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges, the Central Ohio So- 
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Dr. Nichols 


ciety of Physical Education, the National Athletic Re- 
search Society, and as chairman of the physical educa- 
tion section of the Parent-Teachers’ Association of 
Ohio. 

He has contributed many articles to physical edu- 
cation and recreation publications, has organized many 
physical education group meetings, and has presented 
many papers and discussions at meetings in this field. 

E. Benton Salt 


Dr. Salt is state director of health and physical edu- 
cation for the State Department of Education of 
Florida. Dr. Salt was born in Columbus, Ohio, and 
attended the public schools of Columbus. He graduated 
from Ohio State University, received his master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University, and the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree with a major in physical and health edu- 
cation from New York University. Dr. Salt has had 
varied and extensive professional experiences. He has 
taught physical education in high schools, has been in- 
structor of hygiene in the College of the City of New 
York, and has served as Associate Professor and Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Florida from 1930-1943. Dr. Salt has made 
outstanding contributions to the development of modern 
curriculum programs in the field of health and physical 
education. He has directed workshops in curriculum 
construction and has done work which has served as 
an example to workers in curriculum development in 
other states. 

With others he is author of a number of state publi- 
cations relating to health and physical education in 
Florida, and is co-author of Teaching Physical Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School. 


While carrying on an extensive work program Dr. 
Salt has given consistent and continuous leadership in 
state, district, and national work in his field. He has 
served as president of his state association and of the 
Southern District of the Association. He has been a 
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Dr. Salt 


member of the Legislative Council of our National As- 
sociation and chairman of the Research Section of the 
Southern District. An important part of the contribu- 
tion to health and physical education made by Dr. Salt 
has been his service to the people of his state and region 
through his continued direction of physical fitness in- 
stitutes and through extensive visitation and counselling 
with schools. 

In presenting this Honor Award to Dr. Salt our 
National Association recognizes his contribution to sci- 
entific curriculum development procedures and his lead- 
ership in the Southern District Association of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


William James Cromie 


Dr. William James Cromie, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania, has 
rendered a real service to the cause of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation over a long 
period of time. 

Educated in the public schools of New Castle, Pa. 
the Y.M.C.A. Summer School at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, and Harvard University, he has served in the 
Y.M.C.A.’s in New Castle, Pa., Aurora, Illinois, 
Easton Pa., and Germantown, Pennsylvania. He has 
also served as playground director in Newark, New 
Jersey. In 1918, he was an instructor in the Bayonet 
and Physical Training School, S.A.T.C., Princeton 
University. In the summer of 1918, he served as Ath- 
lectic Director in Camp Eustis, Virginia. 

Since 1907, he has been on the faculty of the Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1920, Westminster Col- 
lege conferred upon him the degree of Sc. D., Honoris 
Causa. 

He has been an active promoter of volleyball through 
the U.S.V.A. and the N.C.A.A. and has been a mem- 
ber in long standing of the A.A.H.P.E.R. and the Col- 
lege Physical Education Association, 
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Dr. Cromie 


Over the past forty-six years he has prepared and 
published four books and over 120 magazine articles 
in wide areas of interest in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. His writings are to be found 
in twenty-eight different journals of national and in- 
ternational circulation. He has been outstanding in 
bringing the philosophy of health education, physical 
education, and recreation to the attention of laymen 
through American non-professional journals. Al- 
though he has found it necessary to reduce his load 
of active service to the University, he plans to con- 
tinue his writing for many years to come. 

Dr. Cromie was one of the first men in our pro- 
fession to be elected to Who’s Who in America. He 
has been a member for about thirty years. 


Robert J. H. Kiphuth 


Mr. Kiphuth was born and received his high school 
education in Tonawanda, New York. He audited un- 
dergraduate courses at Yale from 1914-17 and attended 
summer sessions in physical education at Silver Bay, 
New York, the Harvard Summer School, and in Buf- 
falo from 1911-16. Mr. Kiputh has also studied and 
observed physical education in England, Sweden, 
France, Germany, Japan, and Hawaii. In 1939 he 
received the M. P. E.”(Honorary) from Springfield. 

Mr. Kiphuth was Director of Physical Education at 
the Tonawanda Y.M.C.A. from 1910-14, instructor in 
physical education at Yale University, 1914-32, and 
has been head swimming coach at Yale since 1918. 
He became Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
in Yale’s Payne Whitney Gymnasium in 1932, As- 
sociate Professor in Physical Education and Director of 
the Payne Whitney Gymnasium in 1940, and became 
Director of Athletics this year. He was coach of 
the American Women’s Olympic swimming team in 
1928 and head coach of the American Olympic swim- 
ming team in 1932, 1936, and 1940. 

Mr, Kiphuth has been active in local, state, and 
national affairs and served in the A.A.U. as a member 
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Mr. Kiphuth 


of the National Board of Governors, as vice chairman 
of A.A.U. Records Committee, as member, vice chair- 
man, and chairman of the A.A.U. Swimming Com- 
mittee, and as a member of the Olympic Swimming 
Committee in 1932, 1936, 1940. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the National Council 
of the YMCA’s, the New Haven YMCA, and served as 
chairman of the Physical Education Committee. In 
the Red Cross he has been a member of the Board of 
Directors and chairman of the Water Safety Committee 
of the New Haven County Chapter. He has also been 
a member of the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America and of the Board of Directors of the New 
Haven Boys’ Club. Mr. Kiphuth was also on the Board 
of Trustees of Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut, and a member of the Advisory Health Committee 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. He has 
been chairman of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association swimming divi- 
sion since 1937. He has also served on the Aquatic 
Committee of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

His contributions to the literature of physical educa- 
tion have been related to correctives and posture, fit- 
ness, and swimming. 


Mr. Kiphuth’s services to the field of physical edu- 
cation may be summarized under four headings: (1) 
his work over the last quarter century in the physical 
education and athletic program at Yale; (2) his in- 
fluence in the field of local, state, national, and inter- 
national swimming (his Yale record of 168 consecu- 
tive dual meet victories demonstrates the soundness 
of his coaching) ; (3) his part in directing the physical 
training of Yale’s war program which included over 
25,000 members of all branches of the armed forces; 
and (4) his untiring efforts in both active and advisory 
capacities in connection with the programs of the 
A.A.U., YMCA, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
private schools, and A.A.H.P.E.R. «» 
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The Health Council 


What it is and how it works 


By 


WILLIAM S. GROOM 


Public Health Federation 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


on voluntary health agencies has emphasized the 

need for better coordination of health forces and 
facilities.* The need for such coordination is greatest 
in our larger cities but it applies also to counties and 
to smaller cities. The purpose of such coordination is 
to prevent overlapping, duplication, and cross purposes 
among health agencies, to unify the thinking and plan- 
ning of all persons and organizations engaged in public 
health work, including the organized professions of 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, and_ public 
education, and to initiate special services where no 
agency exists. 

To attain such coordination through a merger of all 
health agencies, public and voluntary, is practically im- 
possible in a democracy. The alternative is to organize 
a health council. 

The authors of the Gunn-Platt report studied 569 
voluntary health agencies in 55 American cities. In 42 
of these cities they found a council of social agencies 
or its equivalent and in 34 of the cities there were 
committees, divisions, councils, or federations con- 
cerned with health. Thirty-two of these “health coun- 
cils’” were graded, 4 being classified as excellent, 4, 
good, 9, fair, and 15, poor. 

Among the 4 graded as excellent, 2 were mentioned 
as outstanding, the Cleveland Health Council and the 
Public Health Federation of Cincinnati. 

The history and description of the latter organiza- 
tion is here presented in view of the quickened interest 
in health councils which has followed the publication 
of the Gunn-Platt report. 


To recent publication of the Gunn-Platt report 


History and Organization 


The Public Heath Federation was organized in 1917 
as a division of the Council of Social Agencies and the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
Ohio. The accompanying chart shows its present form 
of organization. Its membership includes all health 
agencies in the community, public and private, as well 
as the locally organized professions of medicine, dentis- 
try, nursing, and pharmacy and representatives of the 
public and parochial schools. 

Two delegates to the Federation are elected or ap- 
pointed by each of the member agencies. These del- 
egates meet annually to elect the officers of the Federa- 


*Selskar M. Gunn and Philip S. Platt. Voluntary Health 
Agencies. New York: Ronald Press, 1945. 
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tion and the 35 elective members of the Coordinating 
Committee which acts as its board of directors and 
transacts all its business at regular meetings held 
monthly. 

In addition to the 35 elective members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee there are also certain ex-officio 
members such as the officers of the Federation, the 
health commissioners of the city and county, and the 
chairmen of the divisional councils which will present- 
ly be described. 

There are a number of subcommittees of the coor- 
dinating committee such as the legislative committee, 
the budget committee, the nominating committee, etc. 
In addition to these standing committees, special com- 
mittees serve from time to time, usually for the pur- 
pose of investigating or studying some problem or 
activity and reporting findings and recommendations 
to the coordinating committee. 

At times some other organization is asked to join 
with the Federation in the appointment of a committee, 
such as the Joint Committee on Appendicitis which 
was composed of appointees of the Academy of Medi- 
cine and the Federation. 


Divisional Councils 


Under the coordinating committee there are a dozen 
or more divisional councils, each dealing with a special- 
ized part of the community’s health program. These 
councils are separately organized bodies, and to a large 
extent are autonomous. The membership of the coun- 
cils includes both lay and professional people who are 
particularly interested or experienced in each special 
field. 

Each council has its own officers. Several have their 
own budgets. Three are completely independent or- 
ganizations which have been designated by the Federa- 
tion as its councils in their fields. These three have 
their own executives and staffs. The Federation sup- 
plies members of its own staff to act as the part-time 
executives of the other councils. The offices of all 
councils are located in the same buiding with the head- 
quarters of the Federation. 

The names and functions of the councils may be 
found in the chart. The work covers the fields of can- 
cer, child hygiene, clinics and dispensaries, diabetes, 
health education; heart, housing, mental hygiene, 
mouth hygiene, nursing, nutrition, social hygiene, and 
tuberculosis. 
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Each Council is made up of the professional and lay people interested 
and meets on regular dates, usually monthly. 


PURPOSE - TO COORDINATE ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, PREVENT 
DUPLICATION, PROMOTE SOUND COMMUNITY HEALTH PLANNING, RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. 


Program of the Councils 

Some of the councils sponsor clinics, originate part 
of their own educational programs, conduct sympos- 
iums, and organize refresher courses in cooperation 
with the Medical College. 

It is the custom of several councils to conduct an- 
nual “one-day conventions” in cooperation with the 
Academy of Medicine, the Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine, and the hospitals. 

On “Diabetes Day” for example, a specialist in this 
disease, with a nation-wide reputation, may be brought 
to Cincinnati by the Council on Diabetes. In the morn- 
ing he will visit the diabetes clinic with a committee of 
doctors and speak in the medical amphitheatre at the 
College of Medicine. In the afternoon he may visit 
other clinics and hospitals with the committee or head 
a round-table discussion. In the evening a dinner in 
his honor will be given at some club or hotel and final- 
ly he will read a paper at the Academy of Medicine, 
after those attending the meeting have inspected ex- 
hibits in a room adjoining the auditorium. Lay mem- 
bers of the council and the Federation and sometimes 
the general public are invited to attend certain features 
of these programs. The Heart Council, Cancer Coun- 
cil, and the Council on Nutrition have similar pro- 


grams, each in cooperation with the Academy of Medi- 
cine, 
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The Council on Diabetes also cooperates closely with 
the Dietetic Association. One of their joint projects 
is a twelve-page booklet giving the values of all com- 
monly used foods in terms of household measures for 
calories and for fat, protein, and carbohydrate content. 
This booklet has been widely used by both physicians 
and laymen. 


This council cooperates with a diabetes clinic and a 
diabetics’ instruction service at the Cincinnati General 
Hospital, to which physicians may send diabetic pa- 
tients with low incomes. A refresher course in diag- 
nosis and treatment for practicing physicians was a re- 
cent project sponsored jointly by the Council and the 
Cincinnati College of Medicine. The Council has also 
conducted research in case records and mortality sta- 
tistics on diabetes. 

The Cancer Council, besides sharing the cost of a 
clinic at the General Hospital, cooperates with the Field 
Army in the conduct of an office to which the lay pub- 
lic can go for general information. This office also 
furnishes speakers for lay meetings, books, showings of 
moving picture films, and distributes educational litera- 
ture. 

One of the Cancer Council’s most recent projects 
was the publication of a Compendium on Cancer for 
Physicians in the form of a bound volume containing 
articles prepared by some twenty or more Cincinnati 
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physicians and surgeons specializing in various phases 
of cancer. Several hundred copies of this book were 
distributed to physicians in the community and senior 
students in the College of Medicine. 

The Health Education Council recruits its members 
among those persons who are engaged in health educa- 
tion work on the staffs of various health agencies and 
in the public and parochial schools and the University 
of Cincinnati. At the monthly meetings of this coun- 
cil, talks are given by newspaper men, advertising men, 
or specialists in printing, radio, visual education, etc. 
Round-table discussions are held on various problems 
and projects in the field of health education. To stim- 
ulate interest and effort, the council offers a series of 
annual awards for the best locally prepared health edu- 
cation material in each of several different classifica- 
tions. 

These are a few examples of the activities and pro- 
jects which comprise the programs of the divisional 
councils. It is impractical to list or describe here the 
work of all. 


The Coordinating Committee 


The Coordinating Committee is the central, func- 
tional body of the Public Health Federation. With its 
35 elective members, the officers and staff executives 
of the Federation, the chairmen of the 13 divisional 
councils, and other ex-officio members such as the 
health commissioners of the city and county, the total 
membership of this committee numbers some 50 or 
more persons. 

The Coordinating Committee meets once a month 
and, together with the staff, conducts all the business 
of the Federation except that which is referred to the 
divisional councils. 

It is this committee which receives reports and 
recommendations from the various health agencies, 
divisional councils, and subcommittees. It formulates 
plans and determines policies relating to all phases of 
the community’s health program, always within limits 
however, which are consistent with preserving the 
autonomy of its member agencies and councils. 

The staff of the Federation is the arm of the coor- 
dinating committee for the performance of routine 
functions and the transaction of daily business. This 
staff consists of an Executive Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, two Associate Secretaries, a Director and 
Assistant Director of Health Education, and several 
stenographic and clerical workers. 


Coordinating Committee’s Program 


In addition to the programs of the 13 divisional 
councils, but in cooperation with them and its other 
member agencies, the Federation conducts a contin- 
uous program of health education and mortality re- 
search. This program, together with office cor- 
respondence and records, inter-agency contacts and 
conferences, and a miscellaneous assortment of duties 
and activities, absorbs the full time of the busy staff. 


The health education and publicity program is ex- 
tensive in spite of a very small budget for the purpose. 
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There are two radio programs every week and daily or 
weekly newspaper articles under syndicate types of 
headings such as “Save-a-Life,” “Today’s Health-O- 
Gram,” “Grandma Wise says.” Car cards are run cop. 
tinuously in street cars and buses. Posters, changed 
once a month, are displayed on bulletin boards of pub- 
lic buildings, institutions, factories, stores, and other 
large employers of labor. There is a four-page leaflet 
on nutrition, called The Family Cupboard issued every 
month under the sponsorship of the Nutrition Coyn. 
cil. There are monthly bulletins to Parent-Teacher 
Association members, a monthly newsletter to al] 
health agencies and their staffs, a monthly section on 
public health in the Journal of Medicine, the official 
periodical of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine. At 
irregular intervals there are talks, exhibits, special 
radio broadcasts, newspaper articles, printed pieces, 
and other forms of educational publicity. Copy for 
newspaper articles, radio scripts, and printed matter on 
health education is reviewed and approved by the 
Health Commissioner and a representative of the 
Academy of Medicine before it is released for publica- 
tion. 

The research work of the Federation consists mainly 
of mortality studies, the results of which serve from 
time to time as the basis of revision of the community's 
public health program. There are also special research 
projects at irregular intervals such as surveys or ap- 
praisals of public institutions, clinics, or hospitals. 

The tabulation and analysis of mortality statistics js 
a continuous function of the Federation. This research 
is divided between two of the staff executives. One 
studies the natality and the mortality from various 
diseases within the city, comparing the varying rates 
and trends in different census tracts, sections, or dis- 
tricts with each other and with the city as a whole. 
This discloses the effects of different standards of 
housing, income, economic environment, and other fac- 
tors upon natality and upon mortality in certain dis- 
eases and identifies those sections of the city in which 
concentration of effort may be needed. 

The other studies are concerned with refined and ad- 
justed bases of comparison between Cincinnati and 
other large American cities. By this means the Feder- 
ation discovers which diseases cause higher than aver- 
age mortality in Cincinnati and whether Cincinnati is 
keeping pace with trends of natality and mortality in 
other comparable communities. Several new projects 
and services and a number of modifications in older 
parts of the health program have resulted from some 
of the findings of these mortality studies. 

Whenever there is need of a promotional drive or 
campaign for some public health project, the Federa- 
tion is usually the organization which undertakes such 
work. It has conducted a number of successful cam- 
paigns which persuaded the voters to pass bond issues 
for the purpose of building or enlarging the County 
Home and Chronic Disease Hospital, the County 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and the City General Hos- 
pital. 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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The Classroom Teacher's Dilemma 


By 


MARY LOUISE CURTISS 


Sisters College 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and 


ADELAIDE B. CURTISS 


The Universe Bulletin 
Cleveland, Ohio 


his Valley Forge, Lee had his Appomattox, and 
the classroom teacher fas the physical educa- 
tion period. 

When a prospective elementary school teacher ap- 
applies for a position she expects to hear her curriculum 
outlined—reading, writing, arithmetic, art, history, 
geography, spelling, English, music, hygiene, etc. What 
she does not expect is, “And of course you'll be teach- 
ing physical education.” 

This announcement comes as a distinct shock. A 
classroom teacher is not ready to teach physical edu- 
cation. With the exception of the usual college fresh- 
man and sophomore physical education courses, she is 
totally unprepared. Deep into the literature of the 
field she wades, gle 1cing about wildly for aid. 

There are discourses on the psychological, educational, 
and developmental background; and on organization, 
administration, tests and measurements of physical 
eduation. Her question, “How do I manage fifty dy- 
namic boys and girls in the fourth grade?” remains un- 
answered. 

Collections of physical education activities, she finds. 
But they are slanted to the specialists or to those who 
through much practical experience, have learned to 
select activities suitable to their needs. Her second 
question, “What activities are best for my grade level ?”’ 
is also without answer. 

Or perhaps she discovers a combination—theory and 
activity. No matter, for now her difficulties are merely 
doubled. Sections devoted to theory seem unneces- 
sarily long and technical. Even if she had the time to 
read them, her background in physical education is not 
broad enough to allow her to comprehend them fully. 
As for the activities, more often than not she finds 
them ungraded and requiring equipment and facilities 
that neither she nor her school can possibly afford. Her 
third question, “What can I teach in a twenty-minute 
period?” and many another query, remain unanswered. 

This indeed is the classroom teacher’s dilemma. 

She concludes as would any student of the situation 
that educators consider physical education in the ele- 
mentary school of little importance, and it matters not 
who teaches it—classroom teacher or specialist.. Or 
that educators do believe elementary school physical 
education to be of value, but that the classroom teacher’s 
role is a temporary one, that the specialist will eventually 


N APOLEON had his Waterloo, Washington had 
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take over, and that therefore the literature should be 
directed to this ideal. 

But no matter what the conclusion, it is not sensible 
to argue for or against the classroom teacher or the 
specialist. Rather it is wise and constructive to admit 
that it is the classroom teacher who teaches physical 
education in our elementary schools of today, to know 
just why it is her role, and to discuss its advantages. 
Since this situation under study is not likely to be 
changed for years to come, the writers believe that 
only the “pro approach” should be considered. It is 
believed, furthermore, that if the practical suggestions 
herein offered are heeded, the “con approach” will be 
weakened. 


Let us acknowledge the fact, therefore, that it is the 
classroom teacher who teaches physical education and 
explain the “why” of it. Superintendents of school 
systems believe that specialists in physical education are 
not necessary for the elementary school. Their rea- 
sons are varied. Some argue that low organization 
activities do not call for the services of a specialist. 
Some state outright that their funds are not such to 
include the fee of one trained especially in physical 
education. Still others view elementary school physical 
education merely as a state requirement, a questionably 
necessary one, to be fulfilled with as small an expendi- 
ture of time and money as possible. For them the 
classroom teacher is indeed “It” since she has little time 
and cannot ask for an additional remuneration for 
teaching physical education, any more than she can 
ask for it because included in her curriculum are hy- 
giene, music, or other subjects beyond the margin of 
the three “R’s.” 


O much for the cold and perhaps unpleasant facts 

for some that make the teaching of elementary 
school physical education a classroom teacher’s task. 
Surveys in many a school system will convince the 
skeptics of their veracity. 

But the acceptance of the classroom teacher and phy- 
sical education should not be an unhappy one. There 
are advantages. The classroom teacher, for instance, is 
familiar with the individual physical differences of her 
charges. A specialist would know of children with 
weak hearts or debilitating diseases, but can she be 
aware that Johnny is always a little slower than the 

(Continued on Page 381) 


















School Health Legislation 





E. H. NELSON 


Chief, Health and Physical Education, Bureau of Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction, Philadelphia 


JOHN W. GERMAN 


Chief, School Division, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
Department of Health, Philadelphia 


N 1911 the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania enacted a law as follows: 


Every school district of the first, second, or third class in 
this Commonwealth shall annually provide medical inspection 
of all the pupils of its public schools by proper medical inspec- 
ors . . . In every school district of the fourth class in this 
Commonwealth, the State Department of Health shall provide, 
in such manner as it may determine, medical inspection for all 
the pupils in the public schools by proper medical inspectors. . . 


With varying success the provisions of this legisla- 
tion have been carried out throughout the state. The 
effectiveness of the program in its entirety has been 
hampered by the lack of funds. Districts of the first 
second, and third class have employed full or part-time 
school physicians at an overall fee for the school year. 
In many instances the required examination has been 
very superficially done. Pupils have been lined up and 
examined at the rate of more than one per minute. In 
the fourth-class districts, the necessary funds were not 
available to provide for even an inspection once in two 
years of the type mentioned above. Follow-up work 
from examinations of this kind could not be effectively 
done, since there was no adequate record of the pupil’s 
health status. 


Recent Legislation 


Enactment of recent school health legislation in Penn- 
sylvania at the last meeting of the General Assembly has 
brought about a completely different picture, and pre- 
sents a challenge to the Department of Health and the 
Department of Public Instruction. The former func- 
tions through its Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
School Division, and the latter through its Bureau of 
Instruction, Division of Health and Physical Education. 


Act 425 provides for the complete medical and den- 
tal examination of all children of school age, and 
teachers and other schoo] employees in the public and 
private elementary and secondary schools of the Com- 
monwealth. The act means exactly what it says rela- 
tive to complete medica] and dental examinations, since 
the rate of medical examinations shall not be in ex- 
cess of more than four children, teachers, or other em- 
ployees per hour, and the rate of dental examinations 
shall not be in excess of more than eight children per 
hour. Since the compensation for medical and dental 
examiners shall be paid from Commonwealth funds, it 
behooves all school districts to become adjusted to the 
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new program as soon as the proper administrative 
machinery can be set in motion. 


Some of the Sections of Act 425 follow, giving a 
definite and concise picture of the new program designed 
to provide the basic foundation for constructive health 
progress in the public and private elementary and 
secondary schools of the Commonwealth. 


Wuo SHALL BE EXAMINED 

Section 3: Medical and Dental Examinations. —A\| 
children of school age, during the time they are mem- 
bers of the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh 
grades in any school within the Commonwealth, teach- 
ers, janitors, cooks, and other cafeteria help and all 
others employed at schools within the Commonwealth, 
shall at least once in every two years be given a com- 
plete medica] and dental examination by medical and 
dental examiners appointed by the Secretary of Health 
in fourth-class districts and by medical and dental ex- 
aminers appointed or approved by him in first-, second-, 
and third-class districts. Teachers and all other school 
employees shall be given a complete medical examina- 
tion every two years. 


HEALTH Rooms 

Section 4.—The medical and dental examinations 
shall be made in health rooms, clinics, or rooms set aside 
for this purpose, that are equipped with the necessary 
accessories to insure privacy, adequate heat, and light. 
The medical examinations will require the removal of 
sufficient clothing to insure complete examination. Med- 
ical and dental examinations shall include x-rays and 
such other examinations that may be deemed necessary 
by the medical or dental examiners. School districts 
and private schools may make arrangements for the 
use of the hospital laboratories and facilities for exam- 
inations herein provided for subject to the approval 
of the Department of Health and the Department of 
Public Instruction and the provisions of this act. 


EXAMINATION ASSISTANTS 
Section 6.—All medical examiners shall be assisted 
by a registered nurse and dental examiners by a reg- 
istered nurse or, if available, a dental hygienist or other 
assistant who shall be present during each examina 
tion. Parents of children of school age shall be advised 
in advance as to the date of examinations and urged to 
be present. The examinations in all districts shall be 
(Continued on Page 379) 
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American Oninions on Dancing 


In the following article we have departed from our usual pro- 
cedure and are presenting what amounts to quotations and 
paraphrasings from an already written thesis. Edna Schillinger 
has given us permission to use selections from her paper, “Amer- 
ican Opinions on Dance and Dancing from 1840 to 1940,” which 
was submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Masters of Arts in the School of Education at New 
York University in 1940. We have made no attempt to mclude 
all the quotations but have chosen that material which we think 
will interest the readers of the JourNAL. We have also made 
no attempt to include an accurate list of the sources of the 
quotations as we felt that such an inclusion would detract from 
the readability of the paper. If any of the JouRNAL readers are 
interested in exact references, it is suggested that they write 
to the Dance Editor, Gertrude L. Lippincott of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

The selections we have assembled are noteworthy in part 
because our ideas have changed so radically from many that are 
presented in the thesis. Dance is taught in public institutions 
all over the nation, and there appears to be little opposition to 
its inclusion in the school curriculum. Yet every so often oppo- 
sition does crop up, and its appearance brings to mind the fact 
that the opinions of our forebears are yet with us. We are re- 
minded of a recent incident in a large midwestern city where 
a dance group was scheduled to present a public performance 
in a YWCA auditorium on a Sunday afternoon. Less than 
twenty-four hours after the announcement of the program, the 
executive secretary of the YWCA was surprised to find a dele- 
gation on her doorstep protesting the event. An editorial ap- 
peared the following week in a widely circulated church paper, 
denouncing the evil effect of dancing on the morals of young 
people, with specific references to this program. In an effort 
to placate the objectors, the secretary tactfully compared the 
production to an exhibition of paintings and pointed out that 
art galleries were usually open to the public on Sundays. But 
until the delegation was assured that there would be no ball- 
room dancing on the program, the good ladies would not depart. 

Interesting also are the statements that dance is injurious to 
health—again and again it is denounced because it is physio- 
logically unsound. Not only does it injure the moral fiber of 
the individual, but his very physical being is wrecked by in- 
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IRST in the series of quotations is one from a 
tract entitled Dancing as a Social Amusement by 
Professed Christians or Their Children, published 

in 1847 by the American Tract Society at 150 Nassau 
Street in New York. From this tract we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

“Two kinds of dancing are mentioned in the Bible. 
One was a religious act, expressive of grateful joy for 
some signal deliverance, and in the performance of 
which the sexes did not unite. The other was a social 
amusement, to which a religious service had been 
perverted; and those were deemed vile and impious 
who indulged in it.” Two years later in 1849 we find J. 
Townley Crane stating in “An Essay on Dancing” 
(Carlton and Porter, publishers, New York) that, “The 
dance of amusement though cultivated in its best form, 
and under the most favorable of circumstances, is pro- 
ductive of evil. Its tendency is to provide a vain, friv- 
olous, pleasure-loving habit of mind ; and whatever does 
this, should be reprobated by all sensible people, and 
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dulgence in the activity. In the light of our present theories of 
exercise, and of dance in particular, it is amazing to see how 
far we have progressed in the last century. 

Our American attitudes towards dance have been colored in 
large part by our Puritan heritage. For the Puritans, the 
physical body was something to be denied (though a recently 
published book has done much to correct our misconceptions 
of our forefathers), and thus all things connected in any way 
with the theater were condemned. The influence of the “stern 
and rockbound coast” still prevails in our attitudes toward the 
arts, with the possible exception of music. We have parents 
who shudder at the thought of the evils and temptations with 
which their children will be beset if they go on the stage. 
People often give side-long glances when one admits one is a 
dancer. And there are boys and girls who are not allowed to 
engage in ballroom dancing. Not only are our Puritan ancestors 
responsible for these attitudes, but some of the more recently 
arrived European peoples have harbored misgivings about 
dance. One traditionally liberal foreign group allows and spon- 
sors its own folk dances, but frowns sternly on modern “ball- 
room” dancing. 

Dancing through the ages has been associated with licentious- 
ness in entertainment ever since it was severed from religious 
ritual. In Egypt the influence of the Near East and the Orient 
was early seen in the entertainment dancers hired by the nobles 
for their pleasure. The history of dance in the Roman era is 
one intimately connected with all forms of entertainment, espe- 
cially those of the culturally debauched period of the Empire. 
It is this ancient connection which present-day artists and 
teachers of dance are. still. fighting-to break. The layman’s gen- 
eral attitude towards dance is that it is either of the ballroom 
or of the music hall—or at best, the spectacle of the ballet. In 
the last thirty years, since the time of Isadora Duncan, great 
strides have been made in the recognition of dance as an art 
form. But when one is out of the great cultural centers one 
realizes that the work is only just begun. When dance is widely 
recognized as an art, the task of its acceptance will be easier. 
However, it must be remembered that it is an art which uses 
the human body as its instrument and thus will never be en- 
tirely free from the implications of sex and the criticism which 
follows these implications. 
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should be abandoned, too, though it fascinate and en- 
chant the soul; though it be as dear as a right hand 
or a right eye.” 

To present the other side of the picture, James Leon- 
ard Corning who was Pastor of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo, New York, wrote a book en- 
titled The Christian Law of Amusement in 1858. Not 
only does Mr. Corning believe that “Music and Danc- 
ing are in my view, too, among the redeeming features 
of American Slavery,” but on dance in general he has 
these sound statements to make: 

“If you were going down the street tomorrow morn- 
ing and should pass a band of music playing some live- 
ly air, your feet would, imperceptibly to yourself, fall 
into the measure of the notes, and in doing so they 
would obey a law of beauty and propriety which God 
has implanted in your every nature. But in doing the 
act you would be fulfilling all the essential conditions 
of the dance in its natural state, with the important sub- 
traction, however, of the social element, which, so far 
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from being an objection to it, greatly enhances its value. 
Now I am sorry that so natural and every way bene- 
ficial an exercise should be spoiled by the admixture 
of corrupting associations; but if you should dissever it 
from these, I dare not take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of saying that you ought not to dance.” 

In October, 1866, the Archbishops and the Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States warned 
of the evils of dancing in a Pastoral Letter: 


“In this connection, we consider it to be our duty to 
warn our people against those amusements which may 
easily become to them an occasion of sin, and especially 
against the fashionable dances, which, as at present 
carried on, are revolting to every feeling of delicacy and 
propriety, and are fraught with the greatest danger to 
morals.” 


In the same year, the opposite opinion is represented 
by Joseph Whitton who wrote a comment on the famous 
“tiack Crook,” the theatrical production which was 
epoch-making in its influence on the ballet in this coun- 
try. “Legs,” says Mr. Whitton, “are staple articles, 
and will never go out of fashion while the world lasts. 
They top the list of ‘Beauties of Nature,’ and we still 
gather an array of them that will make even the sur- 
feited New Yorker open his eyes and his pocket and 
hold his breath in astonishment.” Gentlemen were ad- 
vised to bring their smoked glasses with which to view 
the production, and women were admonished to stay 
away, but reviewers and witty men-about-town sighed 
and asked “who could help loving them,” the lovely 
girls of the ballet. 

At the end of the 1860’s, James H. Brooks wrote a 
book which was published in St. Louis entitled May 
Christians Dance. One must give Mr. Brooks credit 
for the fact that he gives the arguments for the dance 
as well as those against it. In its favor, he says that,” 

. it (dance) is no worse than other things, it is of 
trifling importance, the young must have amusements, 
denunciation of it will keep youth out of the church, 
it is impossible to put down, it is a graceful and healthy 
exercise, and it is sanctioned by the Bible.’ Far out- 
weighing the points in favor of dance, however, are the 
arguments against it, “It has the appearance of evil, 
it indicates a sinful conformity to the world, it in- 
creases this fatal relish for the world, it is in conflict 
with the nature of a true church, it is inconsistent with 
the duties, privileges, and tastes of true Christians, it 
is a cause of grief and an offence to the true disciples of 
Christ, it defeats earnest Christian consecration, it de- 
stroys the Christians’ influence for good, it endangers 
the soul of the unbeliever, it is a test of the Christian’s 
unwillingness to deny self, and it is, in its fashionable 
forms, essentially immoral and licentious.” 

The Reverend James C. Jackson, who seems to have 
been a physician as well as a man of the cloth, pub- 
lished Dancing—Its Evils and Its Benefits in 1873 at 
Dansville, New York (Austin, Jackson and Co., pub- 
ishers). Dr. Jackson feels that the “unphysiological 
conditions into which those fall who follow dancing as 
practiced in society at large, are very detrimental.” 
He says that women dress unhealthily, and when they 
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exercise vigorously the circulation of their blood cap. 
not be naturally maintained. The halls in which people 
dance are badly ventilated and thus many people are 
poisoned from breathing bad air. Dr. Jackson points 
out that one can live in poisoned air much longer jf One 
is sedentary than if one is active. In many cases the 
doctor feels that dancing induces physical exhaustion 
This is especially true when the participants are not 
used to the muscular exertion and mental excitement 
Another point is that the practice of having supper 
while one dances is extremely “unphysiological.” Byt 
Dr. Jackson is a broad-minded man and declares that 
he is decidedly in favor of dancing as an amusement. 
He bases his position on three fundamental postulates, 
The first is that “every human being is entitled to 
amusement,’ and that man needs rest and relaxation: 
the second is that “he (man) is entitled to whatever 
amusement is in itself innocent to the degree that he 
uses it for the purposes for which it is justifiable”: 
and third, that man should use dance in its proper limits 
and by so doing should “reclaim it from the abuses to 
which it is generally put.” Further, the author goes on 
to say that dancing is almost the only amusement known 
where the sexes are brought together, and as God in- 
tended the sexes to live together, it is therefore proper. 
Also women should have a chance to come out of seclu- 
sion and “to cultivate their individual powers under 
the application of social advantages.” Dancing, says 
the author, if it is properly conducted, promotes the 
development of the moral and spiritual nature of men 
and also helps to encourage the normal condition of the 
nervous system. 


But men of Dr. Jackson’s caliber seemed to have 
been few and far between, and in 1883 we find that the 
Presbyterians, though divided on everything else and 
‘as ready to die for a pin as a poet,” were all united in 
denouncing the dance. To a man, they stood firm 
against the sins engendered by the theater and its 
branches, In the 1890's, we find Mr. James Brookes 
appearing again, this time with a volume of poetry, 
showing the evils of dance. Of the waltz, he says, 

Seductive Waltz! though on thy native shore 
Even Werter’s self proclaimes thee halt a whore 
Werter—to decent vice though much inclined, 
Yet warm, not wanton; dazzled, but not blind— 
Though gentle Genlis in her strife with Stoel, 
Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball. 

One would hesitate to comment on Mr. Brookes’ 

poetry, but he makes his point. 


A most interesting historical volume is one entitled 
From the Ballroom to Hell (Henry Publishing Co, 
Chicago), which was written by T. A. Faulkner, an 
ex-dancing master and an authority on the then modern 
dance. Mr. Faulkner published his book in 1892 and 
says that. “It is a startling fact, but a fact nevertheless 
that two-thirds of the girls who are ruined fall through 
the influence of dancing.” (One hundred and sixty- 
three out of two hundred girls attributed their fall to 
dancing, according to his statistics.) Quoting from 
the volume we find that “... any woman with a nature 

(Continued on Page 376) 
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The “Plus” Factor in Riding 


By 


CAPTAIN VLADIMIR S. LITTAUER 
Syosset, Long Island 
New York 


form of athletics, in that, a rider, to be adept, 

must expend a great deal of skillful physical 
effort. The negotiation of an obstacle illustrates this 
statement more clearly. During the approximate sec- 
ond and a half a horse takes in clearing an average 
fence, the rider must control his body in such a way 
that the horse’s efforts are not disturbed by the rider’s 
weight or by involuntary movements of his legs or 
hands. During this fleeting moment of the jump, the 
efforts of the horse’s body undergo a series of changes 
which tend to work against the body movements of a 
well meaning but unskillful rider. A mere knowledge 
of what to do plus sheer strength of muscle will not 
be enough to cope with this difficult situation. Trained 
muscles which will enable the individual to have a sense 
of balance, elasticity of the body, and a give and take 
with the rhythm of the horse’s movements plus common 
sense and good judgment are factors of utmost import- 
ance. The art of riding is unique in that it is the only 
sport in which human beings and animals work to- 
gether toward a common goal. 

The hours that a beginner spends learning how to 
sit in the saddle at a walk, trot, or gallop are nothing 
more than a constant physical effort directed toward 
desired body behavior under difficult circumstances. All 
of us who have taught riding know how much easier it 
is to teach position to an athletic individual than to one 
who lacks body coordination and control. Faith in one’s 
own body, which is the foundation of boldness, must 
not be overlooked ; hence, it can be said that the posi- 
tion of the rider belongs in the realm of athletics and 
that a high jump is a supreme manifestation of it. 

Although position is of the utmost importance, it 
must be pointed out that it is just a part of riding. It 
is not the ultimate aim but a means. To be more ex- 
plicit, the study of riding begins after a good position 
has been established. The main aim of good riding, 
then, is the finished performance of the horse, and not, 
contrary to popular opinion, the elegance, correctness, 
and strength of the rider’s position. Although position 
usually influences the performance, sometimes it has 
distressingly little effect on the horse, or so it might 
seem to the more scholastically minded teachers. It 
may be said that a rider who sits in a manner undis- 
turbing to the horse, with his legs and hands controlled 
so that they may be applied quickly and precisely, has a 


T cnn is no gainsaying the fact that riding is a 





This article was submitted by the National Section on Wom- 
en's Athletics and revised by Margaret Brewster, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, of the Publications Committee of NSWA. 
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good foundation for perfect performance. A good 
foundation, however, is just the beginning. Many other 
elements enter into the picture, and the first one to be 
considered is that of schooling. 

The most skillful rider will not be able to get out of 
the horse more than the horse has to offer. Unless the 
horse has been educated he has little to give. There- 
for, schooling is the basis of good performance. A rider 
must have a certain amount of finesse in the appli- 
cation of his aids and must understand the physical and 
mental abilities and deficiencies of his mount to be able 
to school a horse. These factors “make” riders and 
horses so it is important that one know more about 
them. 


Schooling 


No matter how able the horse, truly good perform- 
ance such as that exhibited by the United States Army 
team can only be the result of thorough schooling. A 
true horseman would never bother to school a naturally 
unable horse, while on the other hand, no “natural 
jumper” ever performed well. The primary aim of 
schooling, then, is the physical development of the 
horse’s body. The process can be compared to the 
systematic development of the human body through a 
program of progressively planned exercise. Such 
courses, more or less universally adopted, exist for 
dressage horses, for hunters and jumpers, and other 
types of horses, but unfortunately this type of training 
is rarely practiced by the average rider. 

At the start, these courses are essentially alike in 
that they all aim at the general all-round physical devel- 
opment of the horse’s body and of his mentality, the 
latter at least to the point where obedient cooperation 
is possible. In the more advanced stages of schooling, 
horses receive specialized education depending upon 
the particular activity in which they are to participate. 
All of these courses are primarily gymnastics and con- 
sist of a variety of movements designed to develop a 
certain response from one or several parts of the body. 
It is apparent, then, that schooling with good perform- 
ance as an objective aims to make an athlete out of a 
horse. This statement should be followed with an- 
other, namely, that the knowledge of “how to make a 
horse” distinguishes a “horseman” from a mere rider. 
To be more explicit, the word “horseman” is a clear- 
cut definition, while the word “rider” is a very elastic 
term and includes those who take up riding merely for 
the healthful exercise derived therefrom. Riding pur- 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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The Test T will be remembered that when 
of King each of two women claimed the same 
Solomon child as her own, Solomon suggested 


that the child be cut in half, and recog- 

nized as the true mother the one who 
refused this eminently practical arrangement. The child 
of school age is today the victim of a somewhat similar 
conflict between the Board of Health and the Board 
of Education. 

For this problem there is no simple solution, Class- 
room instruction is clearly the duty of the school. Cer- 
tain aspects of health protection fall clearly within 
the province of the health office. In between are 
such functions as schoo] medical inspection and school 
nursing which are sometimes performed by one agency, 
sometimes by the other. When two functional agencies 
converge on a single person or group of persons, there 
is no way of resolving the difficulty except through an 
ordered program of cooperation. 

In the way of general overhead planning for such 
coordination, considerable progress has been made. On 
the federal level, the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
War Food Administration cooperated in two regional 
conferences, one in Chicago in November, 1934, and 
one in Atlanta in January, 1944. Their objective was 
to stimulate representatives of departments of health 
and of education toward better coordination; and 
definite results were attained as a result of these con- 
ferences in several states. 

On the state level, Illinois and Kansas have organ- 
ized Joint Committees on School Health, with the aid 
of C. E. Turner as their consultant. In Illinois, the 
State Department of Public Health, the State Office 
of Public Instruction, and the State Department of 
Registration and Education formed a joint council 
with active subcommittees, which have prepared two 
valuable reports on basic plans for health programs in 
the schools and in teacher-training institutions, The 
fact that Illinois has adopted a definite policy of placing 
a trained health educator in every local full-time health 
department is an important element in the state pro- 
gram. 

North Carolina established, several years ago, a 
school coordinating service composed of representatives 
of the Department of Education and Department of 
Public Health to demonstrate coordinated school pio- 
grams. For a time the Coordinating Service tried using 
a team of highly trained personnel (a doctor, nurse, 
nutritionist, etc.) to visit counties and demonstrate ex- 
cellent school health service. The length of time for 
which they remained in a county was not, however, 
sufficient to bring about any marked changes in county 
practices. The Service has now embarked on a pro- 


Reprinted by permission from the American Journal of 
Public Health, Nov., 1945. 
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gram for a trained health educator in each county to 
work in the community on the long-time job of jm. 
proving health education. This program has been 
aided by the General Education Board. 

In Georgia, a coordinating committee composed of 
three members of the State Department of Health, three 
members of the State Department of Education, and 
one representative of the Teaching Training Coungijj 
has been formed. Only recently has it been possible to 
employ any staff. A workshop for teachers was planned 
for the past summer. 

In Mississippi cooperation is carried a step further 
by the use of a joint staff under the coordinate direction 
of a representative of the State Department of Health 
and a representative of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. This would hardly be a sound administrative 
arrangement for general application but seems to work 
well in the case of the personalities concerned. The 
staff provides in-service training throughout the state in 
the carrying on of schoo] and community health edu- 
cation programs. It has actively promoted the employ- 
ment of trained local health educators, responsible tu 
the local health officer, but supported by county and city 
boards of education as well as by: state and local boards 
of health. This Mississippi program has also been 
aided by the General Education Board. 

An even more radical step has been taken in Indiana 
through the appointment of a common Director of 
Health Education for the Department of Health and 
the Department of Education. Mr. Frank Stafford 
was the director of health and physical education for 
the two departments for eight years before going to the 
Federal Office of Education. The position is now 
held by Mr. Yoho. He is paid by the Department of 
Health, but serves both departments. Both depart- 
ments share in the provision of educational materials 
and supplies. To further the coordination in local 
areas, competent personnel are beit.g recruited and 
trained to serve as local health educat‘on coordinators. 
For the past two summers the State Health Depart- 
ment has planned a workshop with the cooperation of 
the State University. Local health departments par- 
ticipate in the workshop with local teachers attending. 
Stipends are paid by the State Department of Health. 


In Tennessee, a Director of Health Education serves 
the Departments of Health, and of Education, the State 
University, and the Tennessee Valley Authority in its 
work in Tennessee. Each of the four organizations con- 
tributes to his salary. 

An important contribution on the local level has been 
made by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in stimulating 
school and community Health Service Projects. This 
movement grew out of attempts in Michigan to interest 
high school seniors in health services such as nursing, 
laboratory work, dental hygiene, and the like. Grants 

(Continued on Page 386) 
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The Hearing Program in Vermont 


DONALD M. ELDRED 


State Department of Education 


Montpelier, Vermont 


URING the past three or four years there has 

been a rapid growth of interest in Vermont in 

the problems of the hard-of-hearing. Those who 
were potentially employable and thus eligible for voca- 
tional rehabilitation have had hearing aids, or such 
other assistance as might be needed to enable them to 
secure work, provided by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Department of Education. 

Those individuals who are too old to work and chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, however, are ineligible 
for this assistance from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. Though the State Department of Public 
Welfare is responsible for providing education for 
children whose hearing loss makes it impossible for 
them to profit by the instruction in the regular public 
schools, no funds are available to purchase hearing aids 
for these children, and the wording of the laws makes 
it extremely difficult for the Department of Public 
Welfare to pay for tutoring or such other special in- 
struction as may be needed by a hard-of-hearing child 
with speech impairment in order to develop his hear- 
ing and speech vocabulary through the assistance of a 
hearing aid. 

Moreover, there has been no private organization in 
the state devoted to the problems and needs of the 
hard of hearing. In order to meet the needs outlined 
above, therefore, the Vermont Association for the 
Crippled, Inc., voted two years ago to include the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing in its definition of “crippled” and 
to do what it could to furnish hearing aids, and such 
special instruction as might be needed, for those 
who could not pay for such services themselves or se- 
cure them from existing sources. Emphasis was to be 
placed on children rather than older people, though the 
latter were not to be neglected. 

Hearing aids have been purchased for eight or ten 
children who were hard-of-hearing and had been en- 
rolled in schools for the deaf but who had sufficient 
residual hearing to permit the use of a hearing aid 
and the development of hearing and speech vocabularies. 
Though there has been improvement in practically every 
one of these cases, the problem of securing instruction 
in lip-reading and the development of hearing and speech 
were sufficiently impaired to make their continued en- 
rollment in public schools highly improbable. The im- 
provement in these children has created much interest, 
and there has been a growing interest in the possi- 
bilities of providing treatment or hearing aids for pre- 
school children before their problems have become 
So acute. 
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In the meantime the supervisor of health and physi- 
cal education of the State Department of Education has 
been supervising a program of annually testing the 
hearing of all school children in Vermont. This has 
revealed a good many children who seemed to have hear- 
ing defects, but in all too many cases there has been 
no effective follow-up. This presented another prob- 
lem, namely, that of educating parents and teachers to 
the importance of early treatment. 

As these problems grew and became more and more 
evident, the Vermont Association for the Crippled, 
Inc., began to consider the possibility of sponsoring a 
Conservation of Hearing Project to show what could 
be done and how the work might be carried on most 
effectively. At about the same time the American 
Academy of Opthalmalogy and Otolaryngology became 
interested in a national program for the conservation 
of hearing and appointed one of the eye, ear, nose, and 
throat specialists in Vermont as chairman of such a 
program in Vermont. 

At this point it appeared desirable for representa- 
tives of all of these various agencies and organizations 
to unite in planning a comprehensive program. Con- 
sequently in December, 1944, a meeting was held which 
was attended by the physician mentioned above, the 
supervisor of health and physical education of the Ver- 
mont Department of Education, the director and super- 
visor of technical aids of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Vermont Department of Education, the 
executive secretary of the Vermont Association for 
the Crippled, Inc., the superintendent of schools for 
the City of Rutland, Vermont, the two school nurses 
in Rutland, the special teacher for the city system, and 
the hearing-aid representative who had fitted the in- 
struments purchased for the children mentioned above. 
As a result of this meeting, it was decided to conduct a 
demonstration project in the public and_ parochial 
schools of Rutland and to base future plans on the out- 
come of this project. 

Though January is a bad month for testing hearing, 
it seemed necessary to get the project under way with- 
out waiting for warm weather. Consequently during 
January and part of February, 1945, the two school 
nurses, who had been trained in testing by the state 
supervisor of health and physical education, used one 
of the group audiometers owned by the State Depart- 
ment of Education to test the 3,000 children in the 
public and parochial schools of Rutland in grades three 
to twelve inclusive. Children having a score of nine or 
more in either ear were listed for individual testing at 
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a later date. ‘Those who had colds at the time of test- 
ing were retested at a later date where possible and 
were not referred for an individual test if the retest 
was satisfactory. 

One hundred and twenty children were screened for 
individual testing, and during the latter part of Febru- 
ary one hundred and sixteen of these were given an 
individual puretone test on a Maico D-5 audiometer. 
This testing was done by the supervisor of technical 
aids of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Department of Education as a special service since most 
of the children tested were outside the Vocational Re- 
habilitation age limits. Unfortunately a number of 
children tested still had colds or were just recovering 
from them, and this made it impossible to secure as 
accurate results as would have been possible otherwise. 
Those tested, however, were divided into four groups. 
Those who had an average percentage loss (using the 
A.M.A. method for computing percent of loss) of 
thirty or greater in either or both ears were placed in 
the group for whom an otological examination was 
recommended, and the question of the purchase of a 
hearing aid was to be discussed with the otologist. 
Though later the otologists did not recommend an 
instrument unless the loss in the better ear was thirty 
percent or greater, it was the intent of the project to 
err on the side of thoroughness, if at all, and so the 
procedure outlined was followed. Fourteen of these 
students were found to be in this group, though 
about half had one ear that had less than a thirty per- 
cent loss. 

Group II included those children who were con- 
sidered as borderline hearing-aid cases. It included 
children who had a twenty-five to thirty percent loss 
in either ear and who would need to be watched care- 
fully unless an otological examination and subsequent 
treatment remedied the situation. There were eight 
children in this group. 


Those students who had a loss of twenty decibels or 
more at four or more frequencies were put in a group 
recommended for examination and treatment, and forty- 
one were in this group, the treatment group. 

The fourth group was called a borderline treatment 
group. These had a loss of twenty decibels at two or 
three frequencies but no more, and it was recommended 
that a sampling of these be sent to otologists for exam- 
ination. If the results justified sending the others for 
examination, this was to be done. Otherwise the rest 
would not be examined. Thirty-five were placed in 
this group. 

Eighteen children who had been screened by the 
group test showed virtually no loss on the pure-tone 
test. Whether this was due to colds at the time of the 
group test, inattention, slow mentality, lack of cooper- 
ation, excessive noise, or some other factor is not 
known. Possibly, too, it calls attention to some of the 
shortcomings of group audiometers, but it is not the 
purpose of this article to enter into that controversy. 


It is also of interest to note that four children who 
had shown slight loss in the group test but not enough 
tu be referred for an individual test were referred to 
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physicians by the school nurses because of continued re- 
perts from teachers that these children seemed to have 
difficulty in hearing what went on in the classroom, All 
four went to physicians, and two are still having treat. 
ment and have shown marked improvement in hearing, 
One other has shown marked improvement as a re- 
sult of inflation of the Eustachian tube, and in the case 
of the fourth child the physician found no loss and 
felt that the trouble in school was due to a temporary 
loss associated with the grippe. ; 


Following the individual tests the superintendent oj 
schools sent letters to the parents of children in groups 
I, II, and III telling of the tests and the recommenda. 
tions and offering to send copies of the audiograms to 
the physician selected by the parents if he were notj- 
fied as to the physician selected. The Vermont Asgo- 
ciation for the Crippled, Inc., offered to pay for exam. 
ination, treatment, or hearing aid where financial as- 
sistance was necessary. Due to the many things re. 
quiring attention toward the end of the school year 
personal follow-up proved impossible. 

A summary of the recommendations concerning the 
children tested with the pure-tone audiometer shows 
that sixty-three were definitely urged to see an otolo- 
gist. In addition there were four others who were not 
tested since they had passed the group test but whom 
the school nurses referred to otologists. Thus there 
were a total of sixty-seven for whom an _otological 
examination was recommended. 

Up to September 15, 1945, twenty-five had seen phy- 
sicians. Eighteen of these saw otologists; one saw a 
general practitioner; one saw an osteopath; and five 
saw physicians whose names and specialties were not 
reported. Twelve of the twenty-five had had or were 
still receiving treatment at the time of the reports; four 
had colds at the time of testing and showed normal 
hearing when seen by a physician; there was no treat- 
ment recommended for the remaining nine. Though 
some of these had a considerable loss of hearing in one 
ear, the doctors did not find any condition which they 
felt would respond to treatment and they did not ad- 
vise a hearing aid as long as the individual had one 
good ear. 

It is of special interest to note that only five of the 
fourteen children who had the most serious loss of 
hearing saw a physician, and treatment was recom- 
mended for only one of these. These facts show the 
need for early discovery before the condition causing a 
loss of hearing becomes chronic, and some of these 
cases also show the need for research and publicity as 
to the methods of treating beginning losses of hearing. 
For example, none of the physicians consulted were 
using radium for reduction of lymphoid tissue in the 
nasopharynx. Yet this condition is frequently the be- 
ginning of trouble which if not taken care of can lead 
to a condition where nothing can be done. The late 
Dr. Horace Newhart was particularly insistent upon the 
need for awakening physicians and the general public to 
the possibilities of some of these new methods of treat- 
ing hearing difficulties in their early stages and before 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


VI. The Boys’ Clubs of America 


WALTER M. HALL 


Boys’ Clubs of America 
New York City 


Connecticut. Strange as it may seem, its founders 

were three women, the Misses Mary and Alice 
Goodwin, and Elizabeth Hammersley. The organiza- 
tion, which was called the Dashaway Club, had very 
modest facilities. The program was limited to games, 
reading, music, dramatics, and dancing, and was oper- 
ated by voluntary leadership. The Club flourished for 
a short period of time and then was forced to close be- 
cause of the Civil War. However, the work was re- 
established in Hartford in 1857 as the Sixth Ward 
Temperance Society. After a brief period of opera- 
tion, that organization, too, closed for reasons not now 
known. 

In 1868. an organization in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, called the Union of Christian Work, set aside in 
its building a room for boys. Out of this work developed 
the Providence Boys’ Club, which has been in con- 
tinuous existence since that time. From this meagre 
beginning, the Providence Boys’ Club grew until today 
it operates a well rounded program in three well equip- 
ped buildings, serving a boy membership of 4,500. 

Boys’ Clubs were started in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1869; in New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 1870; and 
in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1872. 

The first organization to include the words ‘Boys’ 
Club” in its title was the Boys’ Club of New York 
established in 1876. For many years this Boys’ Club 
with a membership of over 5,000 boys was the largest in 
the world. 

Between 1880 and 1900 the movement gained im- 
petus and many Boys’ Clubs were opened in cities 
throughout the country. The movement reached the 
midwest in 1887 with the establishment of the Mil- 
waukee Boys’ Club, and the Pacific coast with the 
establishment of the Boys’ Club of San Francisco in 
1891, 

It is significant that the national organization, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, was promoted and created by the 
local Boys’ Clubs. After several attempts to organize 
a national movement had failed, a small group of men 
meeting on May 18, 1906, at the 20th Century Club in 
Boston organized the Federated Boys’ Club. Officers 
and an Executive Committee were elected according 
to a Constitution and By-Laws which had been adopted 
at a previous meeting on December 21, 1905. A charter 
of incorporation was issued by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts on August 9, 1906. 


[* 1860 a Boys’ Club was established in Hartford, 
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The name “Federated Boys’ Clubs” was changed’ in 
1915 to the “Boys’ Club Federation” when Boys’ Clubs 
in Canada, Australia, Holland, and the British Isles 
were enrolled. In 1929, as a result of England and 
Canada organizing their own national movements, the 
name was changed to the “Boys Club Federation of 
America.” In 1931 the word “Federated” was dropped, 
leaving the present name “Boys’ Clubs of America.” 

Jacob Riis of New York served as the first president 
of the national organization. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Chew of Fall River, Massachusetts, in 1909. 
William C. Stephenson of Pittsfield, Mass., became 
President in 1914 and was followed by William Edwin 
Hall of New York who has served as President since 
1916. 

The Hon. Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, has served since 1936 as the chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Boys’ Clubs of America. 


INCE their inception in 1860, the Boys’ Clubs in 

this country have been primarily interested in boys 
from families of low income. Consequently, Boys’ 
Clubs are usually located in the areas of cities and towns 
where poor housing, poverty, broken homes, truancy, 
and juvenile delinquency are greatest. Boys’ Clubs 
have as their purpose the social, physical, vocational, 
educational, and character development of boys. 

The affairs of a Boys’ Club are administered and 
managed by a board of directors of adults who serve 
without compensation. The Club is non-political and 
non-sectarian in membership, management, and leader- 
ship. Boys’ Clubs are supported by public contribu- 
tions, by endowment income, and in very small part 
by membership fees paid by the members. 

The typical Boys’ Club has a membership of 1,000 
boys, ranging in age from 8 to 21 years. Membership 
is classified into age groups, and programs are planned 
for each classification. Boys, therefore, participate 
in most activities with others of their own ages. Since 
dues are very low, usually 25c to $1.00 a year, the 
poorest boy in the community may become a member. 
Those who cannot afford to pay the nominal fee may 
work for their membership. 

The Boys’ Club is a club exclusively for boys. It 
is their own, They join voluntarily. It is a place to 
which a boy may go whenever he has free time. There 
he finds friends to participate with him in interesting, 
constructive activities, in a healthful environment under 
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proper supervision. The building is open every week- 
day afternoon and evening. A member may enter at 
any time. No boy finds the door of his Club or his 
gymnasium closed to him because other groups in the 
community are using them. No boy is forced to seek 
recreation and companionship elsewhere. 

Because the Boys’ Club is a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion, boys of all religious faiths are accepted as mem- 
bers. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant boys play and 
work together in an atmosphere free from religious 
prejudice. 


HE program of a Boys’ Club is based upon the 

natural interests and desires of boys. The activities 
are as varied as the boy interests, available facilities, 
and conditions within a given community. Activities 
common to most Boys’ Clubs can best be described un- 
der the following headings : 

Game Rooms.—The social life of the Boys’ Club 
centers largely in its game rooms. Here the boy mem- 
ber finds many interesting table games, such as dom- 
inoes, checkers, caroms, pocket billiards, and ping pong. 
The game rooms in a Boys’ Club are usually filled with 
noisy, happy, excited boys. It is here that boys meet 
each other and friendships are formed. Under the 
supervision of skilled leaders, the first lessons of sports- 
manship and good conduct are often learned in the 
game rooms. 





Library—tThe library is one of the most popular 
places in a Boys’ Club. Here are found many books 
and magazines with special appeal for boys. Many Clubs 
provide a “home-work nook” where boys may prepare 
their school work. Story-telling, reading clubs, and 
contests are used by the librarians to stimulate interest 
in good books and reading. A Boys’ Club library often 
has an atmosphere of informality as boys engage in 
quiet table games, draw pictures, or work on types of 
craft projects that do not disturb those who are read- 
ing. Hundreds of boys, influenced and stimulated 
by wise librarians, are discovering for the first time 
that books can be interesting and exciting. 

Health Education—Health programs have been in 
operation in Boys’ Clubs for many years. Annual phy- 
sical examinations by a physician and a dentist are 
often a prerequisite for membership. Follow-up pro- 
grams are conducted to insure the correction of remedi- 
able defects. The Boys’ Club has a primary responsi- 
bility to its members for their health and safety, and 
has in continuous operation a program of health super- 
vision which involves the detection and elimination of 
undesirable environmental factors affecting health. 
Health instruction is provided in first aid, safety, per- 
sonal hygiene, the value of suitable foods, rest, fresh air, 
and sunshine. 

Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, and Playground.—In 
the Boys’ Club gymnasium and on the playground a 
diversified physical activity program is in constant oper- 
ation. Although inter-club competition is fostered, em- 
phasis is placed upon the intramural program, Group 
games, relays, calisthenics, and gymnasium classes are 
conducted. Tournaments, leagues, and meets are used 
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to stimulate interest and participation. 

In the swimming pool, boys acquire swimming and 
lifesaving techniques: and skills. Here habits of per- 
sonal hygiene are formed. Water games, relays, stunts, 
and meets popularize the swimming pool. . 

No part of the Boys’ Club program lends itself more 
readily to behavior training than competitive athletics, 
Through such activities boys learn to give and take, to 
play fair, and to acquire proper standards of conduct. 
It is on the playground, in the gymnasium, and in the 
swimming pool, that the elements of sportsmanship are 
developed. 

Handcraft and Vocational Classes-—A great variety 
of handcraft classes is conducted in Boys’ Clubs. Wood- 
work, toy-making, printing, art work, leather craft, 
radio, and electrical classes are among the most popular, 
Under experienced instructors, the boys learn how to 
use tools and develop hand skills. In the shops and 
classes they have an opportunity to explore their 
own natural abilities and to acquire new interests, 

Cultural Activities—Every Boys’ Club has its brass 
band, orchestra, glee club, harmonica group, or other 
vocal or instrumental activity. Those having dramatic 
interests find an outlet in groups which produce one- 
act plays, minstrel shows, and radio programs. 

Group Clubs.—Within most Boys’ Clubs there area 
number of group clubs. These are composed of boys 
having common interests and desires. They set up 
their own constitution and elect their own officers, 
Leadership for these groups is usually provided by 
adults who have an interest in boys and volunteer their 
services. 

Parties, Entertainment, and Movies.—These are held 
frequently in Boys’ Clubs. Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas are common occasions for special pro- 
grams. Corecreational activities such as dances, picnics, 
and splash parties are sponsored by older boys. Care- 
fully selected motion pictures provide wholesome en- 
tertainment. 

Camping.—Camping is an important feature of a 
Boys’ Club program. Hundreds of boys annually are 
given an opportunity to enjoy the thrill of living out- 
doors. Seventy-four camps are owned and operated by 
Boys’ Clubs, with a total evaluation of over two mil- 
lion dollars. 

Leadership.—Long experience has led those in the 
Boys’ Club field to believe that a Boys’ Club functions 
most effectively with full-time, professionally trained 
leadership, and that there is no wholly adequate substi- 
tute for such personnel. Through their day-by-day con- 
tact with boys, full-time workers have an opportunity 
to know them intimately, to discover their needs, in- 
terests, and talents, and to help them with their prob- 
lems. 

The affairs of the Boys’ Clubs of America are ad- 
ministered and managed by a Board of Directors elected 
by a National Council composed of delegates appointed 
by member Boys’ Clubs. A national office is mait- 
tained at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., and 
a staff is employed to carry on the work of the organt- 

(Continued on Page 387) 
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A Rational Rainy-Day Program 
for Girls 


TH ELMA ELLIOTT 


and 


MARJORIE MORRISON 
Tulare Union High School, 
Tulare, California 


NCLEMENT weather is often a problem in girls’ 

physical education programs where indoor facilities 

are inadequate and there are many such. A windy 
day means a nervous strain on teachers and students 
and a disturbed program. Rain incapacitates playfields 
and throws the load on the indoor section. Believing 
that the bad weather should be shared by all classes, 
that the program should be varied enough not to drain 
the teacher’s energy and also interesting enough to 
students so that they do not resent a change, we have 
set up the following schedule at Tulare High School, 
after experimenting for five years, and have found it 
satisfactory. 

We have many of the same problems common to the 
public school of today, among them the racial one, and 
the lack of proper environment —low ceilings, poor 
acoustics, and small encumbered areas which are 
traversed by all incoming and outgoing traffic. Our 
girls lack the social background necessary for tourna- 
ment play, choosing of games, or mixing in dances. 
Some of these latter difficulties we help to control by 
the physical classification method used in arranging 
classes. Each girl upon entry is given three basic tests 
—a run, a jump, and a throw. Her score on these tests 
determines whether she is an A, a B, or a C, with the 
C grouping being used only in periods where there are 
three teachers. Once classified it is necessary to re- 
ceive a C grade to stay in the A group and a B grade 
plus the higher classification to advance. We find, 
then, that our B and C students are generally those 
girls with less physical aptitude, less previous training, 
and lower social attitudes. Our facilities include the 
auditorium, the cafeteria which is a large room with 
tables and chairs, and a small area with a low ceiling, 
unprotected light bulbs, cement floor, brick walls, and 
poor ventilation. Individual showers and wash basins 
occupy one-fourth of the floor space. The area is used 
as a passageway to lockers and for roll call and is 
called the “little gym.” It contains two shuffleboard 
courts and four ping-pong tables. 

Activities are planned to suit the area available and 
classes are rotated through the program and recorded 
on a master chart. Scheduling varies according to 
weather, available facilities, and periods. We try not 
to use this setup when we have the gymnasium, but 
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since we share the latter with the boys there are often 
three-day stretches when we do not have this space. 
The real problem presents itself when we have three 
classes of about forty-five girls each and no gymnasium, 
no auditorium, and no cafeteria or classroom. This 
only happens once or twice a year, however, and we 
have “social dancing on a dime.” 


Program 


I. Posture Contestant Choosing—The auditorium 
is used and the girls do not dress. Discussion is based 
on the following outline with the students contributing 
all if possible. In classes where it seems advisable, 
they write answers to questions based on the outline 
and correct them immediately. 

Reasons for good posture 

1. Appearance—posture and personality. 


2. Health and efficiency—headache, backache, indi- 
gestion, constipation, menstrual cramps. 
Causes of poor posture 

1. Fatigue—loss of sleep, lack of rest, improper 


nutrition, overstimulation. 

2. Carelessness—habit of standing on one foot, car- 
rying weight on one side constantly (particularly 
books), carrying weight in front so that shoulders be- 
come round, standing with knees braced back and 
weight on heels—pelvic tilt, sway-back, and postural 
knock-knee. 

3. Clothing—especially 
brassieres. 

4. Flat feet—foundation of 
strength of building. 

5. Defective sight or hearing. 

6. Occupational—desk work, playing an instrument. 

7. Lack of knowledge of correct posture, and cause 
of poor posture. 

8. Psychological 
ance, grouchiness, moodiness, 


tight shoes and improper 


building determines 





shyness, repression, self-import- 
Analysis of good posture 

1. Feet—weight directly over long arch, no prona- 
tion, each toe touching the ground, a space between big 
toe and the second, big toe pointing straight ahead, 
weight over balls of feet. 

2. Knees slightly relaxed. 

3. Back—normal lumbar curve. 
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4. Shoulders even and blades close to spine. 

5. Head erect and straight on should:.s. A plumb 
line should go through the ear, shoulder, hip, center of 
knee, and arch of foot, when the girl stands with her 
side to the mirror. 


How to have good posture 


1. Avoid fatigue. 

2. Be posture conscious. 

3. Take special exercises to correct flat feet, stretch 
chest muscles, develop muscles of lower back, improve 
tone of abdominal muscles. 

4. Correct defects of eye, ear, nose, and throat. 

After discussion each squad assembles and chooses 
its representative. These girls then walk across the 
stage, one at a time, stand and turn, and the whole 
class votes individually. Votes are tallied and the win- 
ners of each class compete in the finals with faculty 
members as judges. The school winner has her picture 
put on a Posture Panel in the gymnasium and on a 
posture page in the yearbook together with the group 
picture of class winners. This gives definite carry-over 
value and helps to make our students posture con- 
scious without involving long health lectures. Some- 
times, in cooperation with classes in advertising, a 
window display is taken downtown, or a display is 
made at “Open House.” It takes a semester for all 
classes to complete this section and this has priority.. 

II. Table Games.—The cafeteria is used and the 
girls do not dress. We have had the school carpenter 
construct an “equipment cart” consisting of six trays 
on wheels. The top tray is sectional for the small 
articles, such as marbles, fiddle sticks, etc. The second 
trap has lightweight wooden boxes partially covered 
and holds puzzles. The next two hold checker boards, 
and chinker-chek boards. The bottom tray holds 
scratch paper, and a piece of canvas to put on top when 
it is raining. This cart is also available for school 
parties, evening groups, at noon, or to excused girls 
who are unable to play the more active games. We 
are continually adding to the list which is as follows: 

Anagrams 

Checkers—Twenty boards were cut ii the shop. 

The squares were lined, painted with bright poster 
paints, and varnished by girls who had medical 
excuses. We use bottle caps for checkers. 

Chinker-Chek 

Dominoes 

Fiddlesticks 

Jacks 

Jig-saw puzzles 

Parchesi 

Pit 

Tiddley Winks 

Wood puzzles 

III. Singing.—The cafeteria or game room is used 
and the girls do not dress. The songs are not based 
on modern music, but include rounds, camp tunes, 
motion songs, and a few of the older popular numbers. 


IV. Social Dancing.—The little gym is used and 
the girls do not dress. Excused girls are allowed to 
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run the machine and very often help to choose the 
records. Records are purchased once or twice a 
semester and include most of the newer foxtrots 
congas, rhumbas, and a few waltzes. 

1. Paul Jones and all its variations. 

2. Ladies’ Choice. 

3. Boys’ Choice. 

4. Accumulative. Several couples begin the dance. 
Each time the music stops, or a whistle sounds each 
selects a new partner. This continues until everyone jg 
dancing. 

5. Whistle Change. Everyone is dancing and as the 
whistle sounds each takes a new partner. 

6. Backward Choice. The girls face the wall and 
girls who are “boys” face the opposite wall. When the 
music begins, each moves out to the center of the room, 
The first person with whom they come in contact is the 
partner for that dance. 

7. Tags. We use girls’ tag, boys’ tag and broom tag. 

8. Grand march. 

9. Conga Line. 

V. Maneuvers.—The girls do not dress. When the 
ground is too wet but the sun is shining we take a 
brisk walk for half the period covering about one and 
one-half miles and return. Volunteer leaders set the 
pace and the teacher takes the end of the line. Some- 
times we identify trees and shrubs along the way in an 
effort to see who can complete the alphabet. 

VI. Progressive Games.—The girls dress and bring 
pencils to roll call. The little gym is used. These games 
are kept in a large box on a platform with wheels, A 
numbered card for each game is backed to stand by 
the game and states equipment involved and method of 
play. Numbers on the floor locate the game. Each girl 
has a tally card and receives five points for each game 
won and three for second place. Points are halved in 
case of a tie. A timekeeper is chosen and the students 
progress so that every girl plays each game. The win- 
ner is announced at the end of the period. We use six 
games and allow five minutes for each with two 
minutes between games. The games used are: 

1. Clothespin Game. The necessary equipment con- 
sists of twenty-four clothespins and six quart milk 
bottles. Clothespins are dropped from waist height. 
Score one for each one in the bottle. 

2. Chair Toss. Use one upturned chair and four 
rope rings. The rings are pitched ten feet from the 
chair. Score one for each ring circling a chair leg. 

3. Canned Bean Bags. A board with five tin cans 
nailed on it and five small bean bags are used. Pitch 
from a distance of ten feet. Score one for each bag 
canned. 

4. Ninepins. This involves six ninepins and one 
croquet ball. The pins are placed in a pyramid. The 
participant rolls the ball from a distance of fifteen feet 
and is given three turns. Score one for each pin which 
is downed. 

5. Darts. This activity is supervised. A dartboard 
and four darts are needed for this game. Each player 
is given three turns. 

(Continued on Page 383) 
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State Partnership for Recreation 


STEWART WOODWARD 


Recreation Division, Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Commission. It is the story of the first legally 

established state recreation agency to provide 
state machinery and funds in fulfillment of its responsi- 
bilities. On March 19, 1945, the General Assembly of 
North Carolina ratified S. B. No. 140, “An Act to 
Create a State Recreation Commission,” thereby cul- 
minating the work of the North Carolina State Recre- 
ation Committee which had been functioning through- 
out the state for two years previously. 


The same 1945 session of the state legislature also 
revised and brought up to date the state “Recreation 
Enabling Law,” originally passed in 1923. Perhaps the 
best statement of North Carolina’s policy on recreation, 
the clearest documentation of the interest of the state 
government in the provision of adequate recreation op- 
portunities for the people of the state, is contained in 
this revised Recreation Enabling Law, which states in 
section 160-156: 


Declaration of State Public Policy—As a guide to the inter- 
pretation and application of this article, the public policy f 
this state is declared to be as follows: The lack of adequate 
recreational programs and facilities is a menace to the morals, 
happiness, and welfare of the people of this state in times of 
peace as well as in times of war. Making available recrea- 
tional opportunities for citizens of all ages is a subject of gen- 
eral interest and concern, and a function requiring appropriate 
action by the governing bodies of the several political and 
educational subdivisions of the state. The legislature, therefore, 
declares that in its considered judgment the public good and 
the general welfare of the citizens of this state require an 
adequate recreation program and that the creation, establish- 
ment, and operation of a recreation system is a governmental 
function and a necessary expense as defined by article seven, 
section seven of the Constitution of North Carolina 


History 

The statewide interest in, and appreciation of, recre- 
ation did not spring “full grown from the brow of 
Jove” but was the result of two years’ promotional and 
educational work on the part of the North Carolina 
Recreational Committee. The legislative interest in 
recreation was a true reflection of the wishes of the 
people of the State, but these wishes had been crystal- 
ized and articulated largely through the growing appre- 
ciation of the people of the state for recreation, an ap- 
preciation directly attributable to the work of the State 
Recreation Committee. 

The North Carolina State Recreation Committee was 
appointed in June, 1943, by the then Governor J. Mel- 
ville Broughton, and was sponsored and _ assisted 
throughout its career by the North Carolina Office 
of Civilian Defense. It also received the assistance and 
full cooperation of the Extension Division of the Uni- 


Tc is the story of the North Carolina Recreation 
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versity of North Carolina. Space will not permit an 
even partial review of the plethora of activities of the 
State Committee, but since the success of the Com- 
mittee was due largely to its organizational pattern, 
and this pattern still exists under the present organiza- 
tion of the North Carolina Recreation Commission, it 
might be well to review this pattern here. 

The State Recreation Committee was composed of 
some forty members appointed by the Governor to 
represent all segments of the recreational interests and 
activities of the state. On this committee for example 
were representatives of state agencies with a stake in 
recreation, such agencies as the Department of Public 
Instruction, the State Park Division, the Welfare De- 
partment, etc. Representatives were appointed for 
such interests and activities as churches, music, art, 
athletics and sports, municipal recreation, rural life, 
negro activities, motion pictures, radio, camping, and 
dramatics. Each representative, so appointed, was ex- 
pected, and in most cases did, organize a subcommittee 
of persons, throughout the state, who would be inter- 
ested in the recreational values of their respective fields. 
In this manner there were hundreds of North Caro- 
lina citizens actively participating in the work of the 
State Recreation Committee. And through these mem- 
bers and representatives, the State Committee was able 
to secure accurate inventories, on a statewide basis, of 
all the recreation programs, interests, and activities in 
the state. An Executive Board of eight members was 
elected by the State Committee to act for the committee 
between sessions which were held semi-annually. 

Through the members of the Committee, and an 
Executive Director,* the promotional, technical, ad- 
visory, and training work of the Committee was carried 
on, and perhaps the best epitomization of the com- 
mittee’s success can be found in the fact that their 
recommendation to Governor R. Gregg Cherry and the 
North Carolina Legislature resulted in the establish- 
ment of the North Carolina Recreation Commission 
without a single dissenting vote in the General Assem- 
bly. 

The North Carolina Recreation Commission 


The North Carolina Recreation Commission is com- 
posed of eleven members, four of whom are ex-officio 
members and seven appointed. The four ex-officio mem- 
bers are the Governor, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Director of the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, and the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare. In addition to the Commission, the 


* Dr. Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina. 
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establishing act provides for a “Recreation Advisory 
Committee” of thirty members. Advisory Committee 
members are appointed for two-year terms and mem- 
bers of the Recreation Commission are appointed for 
six-year terms, except that initial appointments of the 
latter were staggered to provide for yearly appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies.** 

The Recreation Advisory Committee meets annually, 
with the Commission, and the membership of the com- 
mittee is substantially along the same lines as the 
parent State Recreation Committee, with representa- 
tives of recreation activities and groups. In addition, 
there is a group of “Ex-officio Consultants to the Ad- 
visory Committee’ composed of eight representatives 
of state governmental agencies, nine representatives of 
fereral agencies, and four representatives of nationai 
agencies, namely the American Red Cross, National 
Recreation Association, United Service Organizations, 
and the United War Fund. Members of the Recreation 
Advisory Committee are still encouraged to organize 
sub-committees in their respective fields of activities 
or interest. 

The North Carolina Recreation Commission, at the 
present time, employes only two professional employees, 
a director, and an assistant director, Their initial ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for the biennium has been sup- 
plemented through the cooperation and assistance of 
the Extension Division of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the specific services that the Commission has 
been able to render to the recreation movement in 
the state are not by any means to be measured by their 
rather meager appropriation. The Commission itself 
meets four times yearly, the fall meeting being held 
jointly with the Recreation Advisory Committee. The 
action of the North Carolina Recreation Association (a 
state society of professional recreation people) in vot- 
ing to hold their annual meeting jointly with the Com- 
mission and the Advisory Committee has made it pos- 
sible to hold a truly representative State Recreation 
Congress each fall. 

In the latter part of 1943 the State Recreation Com- 
mittee adopted a “Twenty-Point Recreation Program 
for North Carolina,” and the. Commission, as a legal 
heir to the quasi-legal Committee, has in turn adopted 
the same program. Some idea of the precepts that 
govern the state recreation program may be gained 
from the General Principles that have been outlined 
in the preamble to the Twenty-Point Program and 
which have remained as the guide to the state recrea- 
tion movement. Here then is North Carolina’s charter 
for recreation: 

1. That anything and everything that is done should 
be based on the local level—the enrichment and ad- 
vancement of recreation in our local communities. 

2. That we are interested in the full participation of 
all our people—children, youth, adults and elders, of 
both races and of all economic and social strata. 

3. That we stress the utilization of the talents of our 





** By election of the Commission members, Mr. R. L. Mc- 
Millan of Raleigh, N. C., is chairman of the Commission, and 
by appointment of the Governor Mr. Russell M. Grumman of 
Chapel Hill is chairman of the Advisory Committee. 
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folk and our natural resources in the development ol 
facilities and activities. 

4. That the program function through all types g 
agencies—public, private, and commercial—the sym, 
total of which brings abundant and constructive a¢. 
tivities. 

5. That we recognize recreation as an essential fore, 
in the life of the people of the state and wish to find it jn 
proper proportion and correlated with the sum total of 
community organization. 

The philosophy of recreation expressed in these 
principles has been strictly adhered to by the Com. 
mittee and, more lately, by the Recreation Commis. 
sion. Much of the success of both groups, in the 
furtherance of the recreation movement throughout the 
state, may be traced to consistent adherence to the tenets 
so clearly stated. 


Accomplishments 


Due to space limitations, it is possible to list only a 
small portion of the work of the Recreation Commis. 
sion. This is particularly true since it is impossible 
and unfair to attempt to separate the work of the parent 
Recreation Committee from the accomplishments of 
the later Commission. That the Commission is the 
lineal descendent of the Committee is indicated by the 
fact that, of the Executive Board of the State Recrea- 
tion Committee, two are members of the Recreation 
Commission with one of the two being the chairman, 
One member of the Executive Board is the chairman 
of the Recreation Advisory Board (to the Commission) 
and two additional members are appointive members of 
the Recreation Advisory Board. 

What has been accomplished for the recreation move- 
ment in North Carolina as a result of the partnership 
of the state government? What has the entry of the 
state into the field meant to recreation? Perhaps the 
best method of finding the answers to these questions 
would be to review the various activities of Committee 
and Commission, using as a guide Section 4 of the bil 
establishing the Commission. This section is entitled, 
“Duties of the Commission,” and specifies that : 

It SHatt BE THE DuTy OF THE COMMISSION: 

1. To study and appraise recreational needs of the 
State and to assemble and disseminate information rel- 
ative to recreation. 

Note the “recreational needs of the state.” Few art 
the states that have been able to study their overall 
needs for recreation on a statewide basis. The first step 
in any such study was taken early in the life of the 
Recreation Committee when a complete recreation in 
ventory of the state was made. Public, private, and 
commercial recreation interests cooperated fully in se 
curing this basic data, and upon it the Commission has 
been able to construct a statewide program designed to 
meet the “needs” of the people of the state. In addi- 
tion to an overall study of state needs, the Commission 
has made statewide studies of specific fields and prob- 
lem areas, and has published state-wide studies in such 
divergent fields is youth activities and church recre 
ation in North Carolina. Studies have also been made 
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in recreational activities and opportunities for negroes, 
and studies of the public, tax-supported, recreation sys- 
tems of the state. ' ' — 

To “disseminate information relative to recreation 
the Commission keeps in constant touch with all of the 
public (county and municipal ) authorities of the stat, 
and with private and commercial recreation interests as 
well, It distributes thousands of pieces of recreation 
literature and has prepared and distributed a bibliog- 
graphy of recreation books and pamphlets, available 
through the office of the Commission, Also, the members 
of the Commission, the members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the director have made hundreds of talks 
to groups throughout the state, civic groups, fraternal 
organizations, service groups, etc., carrying the mes- 
sage of recreation to thousands of the citizens of the 
state. 

Ir SHALL Be THE Duty OF THE COMMISSION: 

2. To cooperate in the promotion and organization 
of local recreationa] systems for counties, municipalities, 
townships, and other political subdivisions of the state, 
and to aid them in designing and laying out recrea- 
tional areas and facilities, and to advise them in plan- 
ning and financing recreational programs. 

North Carolina is predominantly a rural state and 
three-fourths of its people live in non-urban areas, 
There are only ten cities in the entire state that are 
over 25,000 in population, and all of these have public, 
tax-supported, recreation systems. Of the 100 counties 
of the state, only 21 have populations in excess of 
50,000. It can be readily seen that the primary recre- 
ation needs of the state lie in the rural areas and the 
small towns and cities that dot the state. It is to these 
rural areas, through the governments of the small 
towns and cities, and through the county governments 
themselves, that the Commission has been able to render 
the best service to recreation. 

“We are a small town with very little money, but our 
people are interested in recreation and we would like 
to have a definite recreation program. We don’t know 
how to go about it, however—how to start. Can you 
help us?” This is a quite typical plea to the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission can and has helped scores of 
such communities. They have “gone down,” studied 
the community, worked out recreation-system plans, 
discussed sources of funds (private and public), sug- 
gested requisite ordinances, assisted in working out 
cooperative agreements, suggested sources of additional 
help, (private, public, and commercial), and helped 
initiate community programs along sound lines. There 
is no pattern for recreation in North Carolina that can 
be universally applied to all of its communities. Each 
community is a separate problem, but the Commission, 
through its experience has been able to help every group 
that has called on it so far, and as a result of their work 
there are scores of newly appointed, legally established, 
recreation commissions, boards, committees, or depart- 
ments throughout the length and breadth of the state. 
The Commission believes that many people in the state 
can be reached with recreation programs only through 
the establishment of County Recreation Authorities, 
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and has made several county-wide recreation studies. 
During the current year, several of these counties 
should get county-wide programs underway to serve 
as examples and proving grounds for other similar set- 
ups. 

It SHALL BE THE Duty oF THE COMMISSION: 

3. To aid in recruiting, training, and placing recre- 
ation workers, and promote recreation institutes and 
conferences. 

This has been, and will continue to be, one of the 
most interesting and fertile fields that the Commission 
has tilled. The Commission has encouraged and offered 
assistance in recreation training to all the colleges in 
the state. It has held statewide recreation workshops 
for white and negro recreation workers. It has pro- 
moted and taken part in scores of local recreation- 
training institutes. It has served as a clearing house 
for qualified training personnel available to North 
Carolina communities. Typical of its activities along 
this line are the institutes being held throughout the 
state at the present writing. These institutes, sponsored 
by the Commission, are being held at designated cities 
throughout the state, so selected that all areas of the 
state may be served. The sites selected for this year’s 
institutes are Rocky Mount in the eastern part of the 
state, Greensboro in the north central part, Charlotte 
in the south central part, and Asheville in the western 
part. The central training theme will vary from year 
to year, but this year’s emphasis is being placed on 
nature activities and nature lore. In addition, a state- 
wide Recreation Conference for Negroes was scheduled 
for May at the North Carolina College for Negroes, 
and, in cooperation with the Institute of State Govern- 
ment of the University of North Carolina, a three-day 
state-wide institute for public recreation officials was 
held in April. 


It SHALL BE THE DuTy OF THE COMMISSION: 


4. To establish and promote recreation standards. 

The principle contribution of the Commission in 
this respect has been outlined above in its training in- 
stitutes and workshops. It also acts as a clearing house 
for recreation personnel employment and was instru- 
mental in the establishment, last year, of the North Car- 
olina Recreation Association, a society of professional 
recreation people with whom the Commission cooper- 
ates fully. Through recommendation of salary scales 
to local communities the Commission has done much 
to raise the standard of pay for recreation leaders, con- 
tributing thereby to the dignity and standing of the 
profession. 

It SHALL BE THE Duty OF THE COMMISSION: 


5. To cooperate with state and federal agencies, the 
Recreation Advisory Committee, private membership 
groups, and with commercial recreational interests, in 
the promotion of recreational opportunities. 

Such cooperation is inherent in the very setup of 
the Commission, and to those of us who have been in 
position to observe the work of the State Committee and 
the Commission, the outstanding point in their suc- 

(Continued on Page 382) 
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Physical Education in Peacetime 


By 





EVA MUNK 


Mountain View Union High School 
Mountain View, California 


VE and VJ Day, this phrase was often heard: 

“We must not only win the war, but we must 
also win the peace!” Much talk of postwar planning 
took the spotlight alongside reports concerning news 
of battlefront and homefront. Fervent pledges were 
made in regard to “lessons of the last war,” which must 
not “again be forgotten this time.” What has become 
of all these promises? 


D ves the long years between Pearl Harbor, 


We must come to the realization that physical 
education has major contributions to make in peace- 
time planning. All wars are followed by a period of 
severe letdown, a return to individual interests rather 
than those of concern to a whole group, and forgetful- 
ness in regard to results of war conditions, some of 
which hold much promise of value for the future. This 
time there will be no exception. A tremendous im- 
petus was given to public interest in health and phy- 
sical fitness, stimulated by sudden emergency needs 
and medical findings in connection with the draft. Are 
these new aims, which were established as a result 
of this interest, destined to fall victim again to passive 
acceptance as before, when they were brought to light 
only because there was trouble? Must we not try to 
find new methods and ways of strong motivation, which 
will make our students just as conscious and interested 
in their physical, social, and emotional welfare as they 
were because “there was a war on?” Can we build new 
aims for physical education in peacetime, which will 
stress physical fitness in the framework of an all-round 
program, which will give consideration to individual 
needs for health and personality adjustment? True, 
we are still shorthanded and many of us are carrying 
singlehanded the load of two or three. Yet, are there 
not possibilities in our present health programs which 
would help in planning for modified activities and in- 
dividual guidance? Must we not examine our health 
programs critically and determine how valuable the 
facts gained through examination, interviews, and test- 
ing really are, both for our program and for each 
student? How are we using the information thus 
gained about the individual to the best advantage for 
his growth and development? What services and fa- 
cilities are needed to make this health program really 
successful, and how must it be administered to come 
into contact with teachers in other subject fields to 
become an actual reality? The physical education de- 
partment alone cannot carry the whole load; but, 
surely, we can offer much valuable criticism and con- 
tribute to the planning of that ideal health setup we 
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have been talking about for so long but always excused, 
even its partial accomplishment, because there was , 
war and many shortages, or “more important” things 
to think about! 


FE claim much to our credit, that we are building 

the character of our students and teaching toler. 
ance and democracy through the manifold experience; 
found in physical education activities. Is this claim 
justified? Have we examined carefully our program 
and the many situations which occur daily and which 
seem to offer opportunities for character or citizen- 
ship training to determine if we are really stressing 
those fundamental principles upon which democratic 
society is based, so they become living truths to our 
students? How are we going about “teaching” sports. 
manship, teamwork, tolerance, self-control, and all 
those other intangibles, which we hope to see ex. 
pressed in the behavior of a good citizen? Are not 
these the fundamental truths which we have been 
fighting to preserve, and which must become the basis 
for the future peace and success of democracy in the 
United States. The real work must begin at home, 
in our own backyard, and as long as we complacently 
agree that there exists intolerance and inequality in 
our land, and set aims for educating youth to become 
responsible democratic citizens, but are not fully ex- 
ploring the meaning and implication of this lofty aim, 
we cannot and will not have lasting peace. How long 
are we going to continue to give lip-service to the 
principles of the constitution, instead of trying to ex 
plore our own program which may seem to play only 
a small part in a total plan, but which we claim offers 
so much in training for good citizenship? 





How many of us have really studied the provisions 
of the San Francisco Charter for World Organization’ 
How much do we truly know about our Allies, Russia, 
China, England, and the other nations of the world 
which have come closer together through peril and ag- 
gression, and which will join even closer in the future 
through the globe-encircling speed of aviation and 
radio? Must we not learn to live in peace with the 
peoples of this world if we are not to be involved in 
another war more terrible and destructive than any- 
thing we can now imagine at the advent of an atom- 
smashing age! 















The major problem for international cooperation lies 
in the lack of positive knowledge of other peoples, which 
in turn causes lack of understanding and intolerance. 
(Continued on Page 384) 
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and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal) .............-.-----0- 2.50 
Student Membership (including Journal) ..................... 1.50 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St.. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Student Professional (including the Journal and the 


Life—one installment 80.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by the head of the department. 


Research Quarterly) 3.00 








10 installments of $10.00 each 100.00 











Hawaii Geared for Action 

HE Hawaii Association for Health, Physical Education, 
Toe Recreation was recently organized. A constitution has 
been adopted. Monthly meetings are planned. The following 
officers were elected for 1946-47: President, Dr. Hubert E. 
Brown, Chairman, Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, formerly of New 
York University; Vice President of Health Education, Mrs. 
Ruth Ackland, Territory B of Hawaii; Vice President of 
Physical Education, Mrs. Esther Grenager, Roosevelt High 
School; Vice President of Recreation, Rachael Howland, 
Y.W.C.A.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mildred Honnaka, 
Farrington High School. 

Mr. Tate Robinson, the Territorial Director, attended the St. 
Louis Convention. It is quite likely that the Hawaii Association 
will later become affiliated with the A.A.H.P.E.R. since the Ter- 
ritory is asking Congress for admission as a state in the Ameri- 
can Union and sentiment in the Territory and on the mainland 
favors statehood. 

Starting next September a curriculum in physical education 
and recreation will be offered for the first time. This summer 
a workshop in school health open to undergraduate and grad- 
uate students will be held at the University of Hawaii. It will 
be scheduled for a six-weeks’ period with six credits for 
those desiring academic credit. 

National Office Visitors 

T= following individuals have visited the h-.acquarters 

office since May 10: Eleanor G. Weagley, B. Jane Bar- 
rett, Charles M. Brown, Jr., Maurice A. Clay, Marjorie 
Southall, Gwen McWhorter, Concepcion A. Aguila, Manila, 
P. I, Ellis H. Champlin, Donna Niles, M. A. Gabrielsen, 
Alice H. Miller, Ray V. T. Rich, Harry W. McCary, G. L. 
Maxwell, Margaret E. MaclIntire, Harley L. Robertson, 
Florence S. Thomason, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Britton, South 
Africa, O. Bjorssen, Iceland, T. H. Einarsson, Iceland, Lucille 
Lowry, Ethel B. Beredelman, Tate Robinson, Hawaii, Louis V. 
Watwood, Dorothy L. Brinker, Charles Stout, Arthur K. Flan- 
agan, E. Flensted-Jensen, Denmark. 


Tuberculosis 

TUBERCULOSIS is now a greater menace than all acute 

communicable diseases combined. Of the one-half million 
Americans having active tuberculosis only 300,000 are 
known cases. No dollar value can be placed on human suffer- 
ing. Yet, even when measured by a yardstick, the cost of tuber- 
culosis is staggering. Over one billion dollars have been spent 
to date for TB veterans of World War I; 350 million tax dollars 
are invested in TB hospital facilities, and patients now in sana- 
toriums cost the taxpayers 75 million dollars annually. War’s af- 
termath as well as war itself breeds tuberculosis. Crowded hous- 
ing, overwork, worry, and population shifts are invitations to 
tuberculosis. No nation-wide rise occurred during the three 
and one-half years of war, but because of the long duration of 
the disease, the real effects of wartime conditions in this country 
may not show for several years. The federal government 
recognized this problem on July 3, 1944, when it established 
the Tuberculosis Control Division of the U. S. Public Health 
Service to develop more effective measures for the preventicn, 
treatment, and control of tuberculosis. A program has been 
adopted for work with state health departments and TB asso- 
Ciations. It is hoped that state education departments will be 
asked to assume an active role in these plans. 
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A Message to American Communities and Their Schools 

HE executive secretary of Allied Youth, W. Roy Breg, 

has secured the endorsement of many national leaders 
on the purpose and timely significance of the field of alcohol 
education. The work of Allied Youth deserves the serious 
consideration of all teachers and students. 

While public attention is rightly focused on veterans’ wel- 
fare, there are many unsolved postwar problems among the 
youth of high school ages. Younger brothers, sisters, sons, 
and daughters of those who were away at war find themselves 
at the center of many conflicting interests and motives. Reck- 
less and ill-advised choices could cause great havoc in the 
‘teen ages in times like these. Public schools and other com- 
munity-wide agencies will plan to take full advantage of 
teaching and training methods that will prepare young Ameri- 
cans for wise choices and the preference for health-interests 
in life. , is 

ine national vement of Allied Youth, with headquarters 
at 1709 M Street\.\N. W., Washington 6, D: C., is rightly 
counted as a depen pioneer in applying values in high 
school students’ fellowship to the larger issues of c!iaracter 
and growth. The Allied Youth Post—a school club-—supplies 
means to receive and apply facts about alcohol in the course of 
youth’s daily life. A Post offers guidance and practical action 
in the field of wholesome and alcohol-free iun and fellowship. 
Literature and programs suggested by Allied Youth’s national 
office and field service are based on carefully presented sci- 
entific findings. 

We gladly commend the leadership, principles, and methods 
of Allied Youth, which are proving worthy of trust and equal 
to the difficulties of the task. Communities and their schools 
will find distinctive values in Allied Youth’s message to stu- 
dents and its methods for aiding wise choices and acceptable 
alternatives wherever youthful drinking is or may become a 
problem. 

Could This Be The Little Red Hen Herself? 

“PMHE evolution of the prescribed educational ‘lingo’ has been 
an amazing development. If, in 1900, a teacher at a 
university had brought a hen to a class for teaching purposes, 
while an innovation, the hen was simply a hen. By 1910, this 
hen was a ‘problem.’ By 1915, the hen became a ‘project.’ 
Around 1920, the hen became a ‘unit of work.’ By 1925, the 
same hen developed into an ‘activity.’ By 1930, she became the 
basis of an ‘integrated program.’ And, lo! in 1936, the poor 
old hen had become a ‘frame of reference.’ As 1941 drew to a 
close, she was implemented into an ‘area in a workshop.” By 
1942, she appeared to have been ‘calibrated’ as a part of ‘orches- 
tration’ of school and community activities. After the sum- 
mer of 1945, she is the ‘concomitant of motivated evaluation.’ ” 

—Alabama School Journal, September, 1945. 

Dental Health 

HERE are 71,000 dentists in America. If everyone in the 
United States possessed all of Mother Nature’s dental 
endowment, the number of teeth all told would be about four 
billion or about 56,400 per dentist. But only about one in 
four obtains regular dental care, more or less adequate. Four 
times as many dentists are needed. Under the usual condi- 
tions one dentist can give regular and adequate care to only 
about five hundred patients. A few states like New York, 
California, and Illinois have one dentist to about 1,300 people. 
More than half our states have less than one dentist to 2,000 
people and in nearly a third the ratio is below one to 3,000. 
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Dentists have flocked to the cities. Their location and their 
numbers correspond closely with the per capita income of the 
people. 

The majority of the four billion American téeth would 
be condemned to decay under present conditions without benefit 
of dentistry, even if every one of their 130 million possessors 
were wise, rich, and bold. There is much more work to be 
done than the available manpower can do. The American 
Dental Association has officially recommended that: 

“Programs developed for dental care should be based on the 
prevention and control of dental disease. All available re- 
sources should first be used to provide adequate dental treat- 
ment for children and to eliminate pain and infection for 
adults.” 

Resolutions 
HE following resolutions were passed by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at the Annual Convention on April 13. 
SurPLUS PROPERTY 

Wuereas, Congress, in enacting the Surplus Property Act, 
recognized and established the national policy that distribu- 
tion of surplus property to schools and educational institutions 
is in the national interest, and 

Wuereas, the effective development of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreational programs in the states for young 
children, youth, and adults depends in general measure upon 
the acquisition of suitable surplus property in sufficient 
quantity and at such prices as would enable expansion of 
existing programs by states, and 

Wuereas, the obligation of the American people to provide 
immediate educational opportunity to participate in programs 
of health, physical education, and recreation to veterans 
which cannot be met without sufficient equipment and facili- 
ties, which are now available only through the acquisition of 
suitable surplus property, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation deems the 
following practice to be necessary: 

1. That surplus property both real and personal which can 
be used by eligible schools and colleges be made available to 
them at a token cost not exceeding the cost of “care and 
handling.” 

2. That notices of offering allow at least thirty (30) days 
for educational claimants to indicate their desire or intent to 
acquire available property and necessary additional time for 
consummating sales. 

3. That disposal agencies offer property appropriate for 
school use in health, physical education, and recreation in lots 
small enough to make acquisition by eligible educational claim- 
ants feasible, 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution be transmitted 
to the President Pro Tem of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Administrator 
of War Assets Administration, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, the N.E.A., the Secretary of War, 
Sectetary of the Navy, and others as may prove necessary. 

Scuoo. LuNcH ProGRAM 

Wuereas, the school lunch program should be closely identi- 
fied with the state and local school authorities in order to 
secure maximum educational results, 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we strongly urge the 
passage of H. R. 3370 and authorize the President of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation to convey our wishes to appropriate persons 
connected with school lunch programs. 

FEDERAL AID FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 

Wuereas, the need for federal aid for general education has 
been proven and there remains alone the development of a 
satisfactory formula of distribution, 

THEREFORE BE If RESOLVED, That we support such legislation 
to provide financial assistance to the states for their respec- 
tive programs of education. 
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LEGISLATION FOR ScHooL HEALTH Procram 

RESOLVED, That since health education and physical educa 
tion of children is, primarily the function of departments 
of education in the states, and since public health service . 
primarily the function of departments of health, and ten 
cooperative action on the part of these two state aioe 
will provide the greatest health efficiency, the American re 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
recommends that in any proposed distribution of federal funds 
to the states for the purpose of improving the health and 
physical well being of children, mutual agreement beternes 
the health and education departments be reached concerning 
the respective role of each department, in providing the most 
effective program, and 

Wuereas, there is now before Congress Bill S. 1606 which 
would provide “Grants to States for Health Services,” the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation recommends that this bill be revised and that 
any new legislation proposed or introduced, provide that funds 
to be made available for school health services, health jn- 
struction, physical education, and recreation shall be appor- 
tioned annually to the respective states on the basis of a 
formula which varies the amount in direct relation to the 
number of persons, ages five to nineteen, inclusive, in the 
state and in indirect proportion to the economic status of 
the state, and 

WHEREAS, the apportionment of such funds to states will 
affect the programs of both state health and education agencies, 
that such legislation require that in order for a state to 
secure the benefits of the appropriations authorized in such 
act, the state educational and the state health agency shall 
prepare jointly a state plan for extending and improving 
programs of health services, health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation for pupils attending schools, and that 
such legislation be flexible enough to make it possible to ad- 
minister the programs in accordance with any legislation or 
pattern of administration that a state may choose, and 
that programs provided in state plans shall be made available 
to children without regard to race, color, creed, nationality, 
Or economic status, ; 

THEREFORE BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
support federal legislation which will provide financial as- 
sistance to the states for their respective programs of 
education and health for such school health programs, and 
further that we recommend aggressive action in each state 
in promoting this legislation. 

ScHoo, Burtpinc Funps 

Wuereas, school buildings are urgently needed in all states, 
and 

WHEREAS, five years of war and rigid tax limitations in many 
states necessitate new building funds, and 

WuHerEAS, grants-in-aid for school buildings will provide 
needed facilities for health, physical education, and recreation, 
and 

Whereas, such funds should be channeled through author- 
ized educational authorities on the state and federal levels in 
order to develop sound programs of education, and 

Wuereas, H. R. 4499 embodies the necessary requirements, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation urge the enact- 
ment of this measure. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC BOXING 

WHEREAS, there seems to be an increasing tendency to pro- 
mote again interscholastic boxing in some communities and 
on the part of some individuals, and 

Wuereas, this activity on such a highly competitive basis 
is known to be potentially dangerous to the welfare of boys 
participating, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation disavow 
all intention to give support to this development and 
recommend that school officials in positions to control 
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boxing matches between school teams, eliminate this ac- 
tivity from their interscholastic athletic programs, 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, T hat this Association encourage the 
National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 
to establish an official policy disapproving boxing as an inter- 
scholastic sport. 

PROGRAM FOR ARMED SERVICES 

Wuereas, during World War II the armed services have 
found physical training to be basic to technical military 
training, and 

Wuereas, during the early stages of this war physical train- 
ing was not duly recognized by the Army and Navy and 
no place was provided in the Tables of Organization at a 
sufficiently high level of command to make possible an ade- 
quate physical training program; and 

WHEREAS, a great many professional members of this as- 
sociation were later called upon as individuals for military 
services in their specialty without benefit of a centralized 
physical training command, we feel a deep obligation to lend 
all possible effort in the future to prevent a lack of planning 
for adequate organization and preparation for physical train- 
ing in our Armed Services, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we strongly urge the estab- 
lishment within the War and Navy departments of perma- 
nent’ physical training offices staffed by professionally 
trained and qualified physical education specialists, and a 
Reserve Corps of such specialists in order that an adequate 
physical training program shall be provided and main- 
tained to meet all military training needs during peacetime, 
as well as during war emergencies, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a committee be appointed to 
prepare suitable communications to the President and the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, and to take other such steps 
as may be necessary to accomplish the purpose of this reso- 
lution, and 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Association assure the 
Departments of War and Navy of our wholehearted co- 
operation with them in the future to raise the physical 
fitness level of all members of our Armed Services. 

The resolution of appreciation will be published at a later date. 


Briefs 
EWTON BAKER has been appointed state director of 
health and physical education in the Vermont State De- 
partment of Education to fill the vacancy created when Mrs. 
Alice C. Aldrich retired. 

The Canadian Physical Education Association will hold its 
biennial convention in Jasper National Park, Jasper, Alberta, 
June 20-23. 

Harold Orion, chief of the Division of Physical Education 
and Health, California State Department of Education, has 
resigned to accept an appointment in the Veterans Adminis- 
ration. 

There are 1,267 Y.M.C.A.’s in the United States with 2,827 
employed secretaries and 1,295,393 members. New York has 
the most Y.M.C.A.’s, namely 118; Ohio has 117; Pennsylvania, 
106; and California, 93. The first American Y.M.C.A. was 
organized in Boston in 1851. 

Worth McClure, superintendent of schools at University 
City, Missouri, has been appointed executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators, effective July 
1. Dr. McClure succeeds S. D. Shankland who has reached 
the retirement age after serving the association as secretary for 
more than twenty years. 

The A.A.H.P.E.R. was officially represented by two in- 
dividuals at the President’s Highway Safety Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., May 8-10. 

Informational reports for 1945-46 for the President, the 

Executive Secretary, and the Editor will appear in the 
September issue of the Journal. 
_Dr. E. B. Norton, Alabama State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, will become director, Division of School Administration, 
of the U. S. Office of Education on June 15. 

Members are urged to contribute any news items that possess 
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national interest, scope, or professional implications for publi- 
cation in this section of the Journal. Contributions should be 
sent directly to the Executive Secretary, who compiles this 
column. 
Danish Physical Education To Be Demonstrated 

R. E. FLENSTED-JENSEN, former teacher and physical 

education director in a school near Copenhagen, Denmark, 
was a guest at the St. Louis Convention. He visited here 
twice before, in 1931 as a partner in a Danish athletic team 
directed by Niels Bukh touring the world, and in 1939 as 
the leader of another team, a group of 26 boys selected from 
among the most capable gymnasts in Denmark. These boys 
gave 64 demonstrations in the United States and Canada from 
coast to coast and were accepted with enthusiasm. 

Next fall Mr. Flensted-Jensen intends to bring to this coun- 
try a new party of young Danes consisting of approximately 
21 girls and 21 boys ranging in age from 18 to 25. All of 
them are selected through elimination contests in all parts of 
Denmark. The team will demonstrate the special Danish phy- 
sical activities in their highest developmental stage including 
calisthenics, gymnastics, tumbling, folk dances, etc. The girls 
under direction of Mrs. Lind Borup from Denmark will also 
present the work originated by the Finnish gymnastic leader, 
Eli Bjorksten. Some of the participants will be able to give 
instruction in the different activities. 

The party wishes to tour the country from coast to coast 
and from north to south, and during the tour they will study 
various subjects, especially our physical education as well as 
American history and geography. 

The team is expected to arrive on the eastern coast after the 
summer vacation and it will probably stay in this country and 
Canada for more than three months. Mr. Flensted-Jensen has 
already received invitations from a number of our largest 
universities and colleges, from Y.M.C.A.’s, and from state 
directors of physical education, who will arrange for demon- 
strations of the Danish team for the students and before the 
public. Many other appearances are desired. Many of our 
most prominent professional members have promised to en- 
dorse the plan as individual sponsors. The Danish Foreign 
Service in Washington has pledged enthusiastic approval. From 
the National Office efforts will be made to introduce the team 
and to help them to get along as well as possible. Those de- 
siring to contact Mr. Flensted-Jensen for details may do so 
through Dr. M. A. Gabrielsen, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, who, in cooperation with Dr. 
Jay B. Nash, also of New York University, will serve as 
organizer of the tour. 


Three Significant Helps 


HE following materials recently published are available in 
the National Office. Only cash orders are accepted. 
“Physical and Health Education for America,” C. H. McCloy; 
reprinted from The Educational Record for January, 1946, 

16 pp., price 10 cents per single copy. 

“Dysmenorrhea and Physical Education,” Franz Schuck, 
M.D.; reprinted from Archives of Pediatrics for January, 
1946, 16 pp., price 10 cents per single copy. 

Second edition of Suggested School Health Policies—A 
Charter for School Health (published in three parts in the 
Journal, the first of which appeared in the January issue) ; 
price 1-9 copies, 25c; 10-99, 25 per cent discount; 100 or more, 
33-1/3 per cent discount. 


Membership 
T was predicted on April 10 that the membership of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. would be approximately 15,000 by June 1. In 
fact 15,000 copies of the Journal have been printed since last fall. 
Approximately 3,300 memberships expired in March and 
the first renewal notices were sent out. The returns have been 
disappointing and unless the usual number of renewals amount- 
ing to approximately 90 per cent of expiration notices mailed 
are returned the predicted figure will not be reached by June 1. 
To avoid delay on receiving publications, to minimize extra 
work on an already burdened membership staff, to enable better 
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estimates of the number of copies to be printed and thus in- 
sure that publication files remain unbroken, and to secure 
periodical news, articles, and stimulation, members are urged 
to send in ther renewals promptly upon notice of expiration. 
It should not be necessary to send four different expiration 
notices to get 90 per cent back in the files. 


New College at University of Florida 


THE Board of Control of the State of Florida approved the 

establishment of a College of Physical Education, Health 
and Athletics at the University of Florida, Gainesville, at its 
April meeting. 

The new college will bring together under one adminis- 
trative unit all activities in physical education, intercollegiate 
athletics, health education, intramural ahletics, and recreation. 
Mr. Dennis K. Stanley has been appointed dean of the college 
and will be the chief adminstrative officer, responsible directly 
to the president and Board of Control. 

The several programs of service and instruction have been 
organized into five departments with departmental heads as 
follows: Health Service, Embree E. Rose, M.D.; Intercollegiate 
Athletics, Raymond B. Wolf; Required Physical Education 
for Men, Floyd T. Siewert; Intramural Athletics and Recre- 
ation, H. Spurgeon Cherry; and Professional Curriculum, E. 
Benton Salt. 

The required physical education program will be divided into 
three phases, namely, the basic program, the advanced sports 
program, and the elective program with classes scheduled on 
a basis of 120 minutes twice a week. Satisfactory participation 
in the program is required of all undergraduate students for 
graduation. 

Upon entering the University, a student will be enrolled in 
the basic program which will consist of running, conditioning 
activities, boxing, swimming, apparatus and tumbling, and 
rugged games. At the end of the semester, students who satis- 
factorily pass the prescribed physical fitness test will be as- 
signed to the advanced sports program. The student will re- 
main in this program until he has passed sports proficiency 
tests in at least three approved individual and dual type sports, 
e.g., swimming, handball, golf, tennis, etc. Students who com- 
plete the advanced sports program will be assigned to the elec- 
tive program. In this program the student is privileged to 
select his own time for participation, i.e., there is no definite 
time requirement. However, the student must pass proficiency 
tests in two additional approved sports before graduation. 
Every student in the advanced sports and elective programs 
must take a physical fitness test at the end of each semester 
and if he fails the test, he will be re-assigned to the basic 
program until he can pass the test. 

The professional curriculum on the undergraduate level will 
offer training for students planning to enter the fields of 
physical education, health, athletic coaching, and recreation. 
The college will offer a curriculum leading to the degree of 
3achelor of Arts in physical education, health, and athletics 
to students who complete the prescribed professional curricu- 
lum. In addition to the course requirements for graduation, 
all students must have earned eight activity units in approved 
extracurricular activities, e.g., student government, student 
publications, athletics, dramatics, debating, etc. The activity 
units must be distributed over at least three different types of 
extracurricular activities. 

Workshop on Facilities 


THE Athletic Institute, Inc., has just announced the appro- 
priation of $10,000 to $12,000 for subsidizing the costs of 
conducting a workshop for facilities for health, physical educa- 
tion, athletics, and recreation. 
Relative to standards for facilities for health, physical edu- 
cation, athletics, and recreation it was agreed in St. Louis that: 
1. The College Physical Education Association, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation should 
continue sponsorship of the college bulletin under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter and the financial sponsorship 
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of the National Collegiate Athletic Association with Dr. Del. 
bert Oberteuffer as treasurer. 

2. The American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, thé Society of State Directors, the Society 
of Recreation Workers of America, the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, and the Athletic Institute should sponsor 
a workshop for the production of a booklet comparable to the 
college bulletin on facilities and layout for elementary and 
secondary (junior and senior) schools and a_ booklet on 
facilities and layout for parks and other public recreation 
facilities. 

The Steering Committee for the workshop will consist of 
seven members including the president or his representative 
from the Society of State Directors, the Society of Recreation 
Workers of America, the College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the Athletic Institute, and three members appointed by 
the president of the American Association for Health, Physica] 
Education, and Recreation. 

The Steering Committee will have the following responsi- 
bilities : 

1. Arrangements with the foundation for the acquisition and 
disbursement of funds. 

2. The organization and conduct of the workshop. 

3. The publication and distribution of publications on facil- 
ities for the elementary and secondary schools and on f&cilities 
for parks and community recreation. 

In the production of these related volumes and in the con- 
duct of the workshop it is understood that there will be recip- 
rocal service whereby the materials and techniques useful in 
the production of the college bulletin shall be made available 
in the publication of the bulletins for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and of the bulletin for the parks and com- 
munity recreation; and the services of the workshop shall be 
made available in the validation of the materials in the college 
bulletin. Furthermore, no publication of the Steering Com- 
mittee, responsible for the elementary and secondary school 
bulletin and the bulletin for parks and community recreation, 
shall be produced in the field covered by the college bulletin. 

The Steering Committee planned to meet in New York City 
May 14-15. It was hoped that definite plans could be formu- 
lated to conduct the workshop this summer. 


Board Member Changes 


HE following individuals were elected at St. Louis to mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors by the Representative 
Assembly : 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan, 
President-Elect; Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Vice President, Health Education Division; 
Ruth Evans, Public School System, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Vice President, Physical Education Division; and Dorothea 
Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, Oregon, 
Vice President, Recreation Division. 

The Eastern District Association at its convention in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, elected George W. Ayars, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dover, Delaware, as its representative on the 
3oard of Directors for a three-year period to replace William 
F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, whose 
term had expired. Thomas E. McDonough, Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia, was elected at St. Louis by the Southern Dis- 
trict Association as its representative to replace Jackson R. 
Sharman, University of Alabama, University, Alabama, whose 
term also had expired. Results of the election of a new repre- 
sentative from the Midwest District Association to fill the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Blanchard’s election as President-Elect 
were not known as the Journal went to press. 

The complete personnel of the Board of Directors is listed 
on the title page of each issue of the Journal. 


Women’s Aquatics 


HE National Women’s Aquatic Forum will meet in Ft. 

Latiderdale, Florida, December 20, 1946—January 1, 1947. 
for its first postwar session. No Forum was held during tlie 
war years. 
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1946 Convention Proceedings 


You will want the addresses presented before the gen- 
eral sessions and the division meetings ! Section, joint 
section, and discussion meetings are briefly summarized. 
$1.00 prepaid. Send your order to the Association : 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














Forum membership and special hotel rates are available to 
all members of physical education staffs and to women in- 
structing in the field of aquatics or related fields, such as camp 
waterfront, physical therapy, and American Red Cross water 
safety personnel. ' wi 

rhe program will feature sessions conducted by authorities 
in the various fields of aquatics. These are planned to give 
those in attendance an opportunity for free discussion of 
problems. , 

The National Women’s Aquatic Forum provides an oppor- 
tunity to secure professional advancement within the budget 
of a school teacher. To receive detailed information correspond 
with Mrs. Robert Lechner, General Chairman, National 
Women’s Aquatic Forum, Box 448, Clinton, New Jersey. 


An Appreciative Vote of Thanks 
ANY individual letters have been written to those persons 
having specific planning responsibilities for the annual 
convention. Obviously it is impossible to write all. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, the Representative As- 
sembly and the National Convention Program Committee an 
appreciative vote of thanks is extended by William L. Hughes, 
president, Louis Kittlaus, Jr., convention manager, Ben W. 
Miller, executive secretary, to all section officers, program 
chairmen, local committees, and all participants for their very 
fine contributions in making the St. Louis convention a success. 

The cooperative support and assistance rendered by hun- 
dreds of individuals to this year’s convention is especially note- 
worthy, and it is therefore impractical to single out all the 
individuals who by their effective work contributed their 
leadership, time, and energies. 

The outstanding characteristic of the convention was the 
enthusiasm and prevailing spirit of cooperation. Service thus 
rendered will no doubt add to the pride experienced in having 
been an integral part of a significant and successful venture. 


Convention Cities 


EATTLE was selected as the site for the fifty-second 
annual convention in 1947 during the week of April 21-26. 
Kansas City, Missouri, was granted the fifty-third annual con- 
vention in 1948. With the end of the war the convention rota- 
tion schedule was placed in effect and pre-war commitments 
to Seattle and Kansas City were reconfirmed. The Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle will be headquarters for the 1947 convention 
provided details of the contract can be arranged. Mr. A. C. 
Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, and representative of the North- 
west District Association on the Board of Directors was 
named official convention manager. 


Teacher Preparation and Supply 


HE National Education Association has stated recently 

that “the number of persons holding teaching positions on 
emergency licenses has increased substantially over last year, 
reaching an all-time high of 105,000 in the nation at present. 
Evidence indicates that the situation will be even worse next 
year.” 


In the meantime, teacher education enrollees in colleges and ’ 


universities are falling far below the number necessary even 
for normal replacement. For example, a North Central Asso- 
ciation survey just completed revealed a drop in the number 
of students in the colleges and universities of fourteen states 
completing preparation for elementary teaching, from 10,182 
in 1941 to 3,757 in 1946. The number of students completing 
Preparation for high school teaching during the same period 
dropped from 9,327 to 4,954. The situation is practically the 
Same in other sections of the country. 


The crisis has reached such proportions that the Emergency 
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National Conference on Teacher Preparation and Supply has 
been scheduled at Lake Chautauqua, New York, on June 27-29 
to make an intensive study of the problems and to work out 
recommendations and plans for a program of action on the 
part of the organized profession. The National Education As- 
sociation is asking the cooperation of its departments and of 
the state education associations in bringing together three hun- 
dred key leaders of the profession to meet one of the most 
important responsibilities now before the teaching profession. 


Some Comments on the Convention 

HE program was excellent . . . meetings began promptly 

and closed likewise. . . speakers were, in the main, in- 
spiring, challenging, and stimulating. . . I came home resolved 
to do bigger and better things . . . most successful and largest 
convention I ever attended ... people were cordial, happy, re- 
sponsive, and appreciative ... had a profitable and pleasant 
time . . . entertainment features were excellent . . . hospitality 
was freely bestowed there was more agreement, less 
quibbling attendance at meetings indicated seriousness 
of group ... educational and commercial exhibits varied and 


quite helpful . . . well organized . . . A. J. Stoddard is oratori- 
cally gifted ... a great period of stimulating fellowship with 
those of my kind . .. took away a renewed sense of fellow- 


ship and lifted morale ... liked the emphasis on the urgency 
in going ahead on the unfinished business . . . some are unable 
to read a speech without keening their eyes on their manu- 
script ... here’s hoping th hotel reservation problem im- 
proves ... is registration necessary? . why do members 
have to pay a convention fee? 
Community Recreation Film 

HE following statement recently prepared by the Athletic 

Institute, Inc., 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
relates a significant project for the advancement of community 
recreation. 

As Mark McCloskey said in his introductory remarks to the 
Federal Security Agency’s pamphlet Community Recreation 
Comes of Age, “Community recreation in Decatur stems from 
its grass roots. It has been subject to all pressures and suf- 
fered all the growing pains of our common life. It has 
achieved an outstanding measure of success because its people 
knew what they wanted.” 

During a recent survey of this city’s total program it was 
amazing to listen to the many different versions of the “blessed 
event” of recreation. Some accredited the parentage to an 
early Y.M.C.A. leader. Others said its father was a former 
athletic director at local Milliken University and still others 
thought it was the offspring of a public-spirited couple that 
took an active interest in the organization of boys’ clubs. In 
short, there were almost as many different opinions expressed 
as there were persons and groups contacted. 


Actually it makes little difference as to who gave birth to 
recreation in Decatur. The important factor is how it has, and 
still is, receiving its nourishment for growth. 

This progressive community of approximately 60,000 peo- 
ple has been rightfully called “a town where everybody plays.” 
It has been given this title because it represents to a great 
extent the Utopian example of cooperation between public and 
private agencies to the end of providing a year-round, com- 
munity-wide, tax-supported recreation program. 

Decatur well realizes that everyone in a community must work 
together to derive full use of all the potential assets. Local 
leaders are aware of the fact that every citizen and every 
agency, public or private, has a stake in developing opportuni- 
ties for healthful relaxation and has pooled every ounce of its 
resources for the common cause of community recreation. 

After three months of surveying many different recreation 
programs, the Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization de- 
voted to the advancement of athletics and recreation in America, 
selected Decatur as the location best suited to film a story of 
community recreation. 

The story, prepared by the Institute with the cooperation of 
national leaders in the field of recreation, will be told in a 
twenty-minute, full-color, sound motion picture that is now 
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under production. Designed to inspire and guide community 
groups in the development and expansion of recreation, this 
film is the first of its type ever to be produced. 

The first sequence of the film will dramatically depict the 
need for publicity sponsored recreation in the average American 
community. Following this introduction, a dramatic treatment 
of a step-by-step plan in community organization for recrea- 
tion will be shown. Finally, a factual film survey of Decatur’s 
program in operation will be presented to illustrate an excellent 
example of how “recreation for all” can be provided for. Stress 
in this final sequence will be given to such important essen- 
tials as finance, leadership, facilities, and programming. 

The Athletic Institute has announced that this production 
will be given widespread, free distribution. The source and 
method of this distribution is being carefully studied at present 
and will be announced at a later date. 





National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 











From Frances Cake, the state representative for South 
Carolina, comes the following news of NSWA activities. 
College playdays and sports days have been revived and a well 
attended playday was held at Winthrop College. The Winthrop 
Athletic Association with Miss Dorothy Chamings, state bas- 
ketball chairman, as adviser organized the program. After a 
day of fun and entertainment committees were formed to study 
the possibility of a state organization, the continuation of play- 
days, standards for college women’s athletics in the State of 
South Carolina, and a system for transferring athletic associa- 
tion points. 

The officials’ rating board has held basketball clinics and 
examinations in various parts of the state. More women are 
being used to officiate and coach girls’ teams. 

* * * 

The following news comes from the Georgia state representa- 
tive, Llewellyn Wilburn. The Atlanta board of women officials 
became active again this year. Only basketball ratings are 
being given at present but the board is hoping to add other 
sports later. 

The basketball clinics held this year have been very helpful. 
The state basketball chairman, Miss Frances Bennett, secured 
the help of the Georgia high school association in sponsoring 
two of the basketball clinics, one in Atlanta and one in Macon. 
Representatives to these clinics included all high school coaches 
and officials and the high school association paid the expenses 
of two representatives from each district. These representatives 
were urged to hold similar clinics in their districts. Miss Grace 
Fox, chairman of the southern district of NSWA, acted as 
consultait for these clinics. Techniques of coaching, rules in- 
terpretations, movies, talks on sportsmanship, and_ basketball 
examinations were included on the program. There are now 
seven women officials in the state who have national ratings. 

State chairmen for softball, tennis, and aquatics have also 
been active. They have sent out questionnaires all over the 
state to ascertain how they can render effective service. 

* * * 

Mrs. Katy Rae Boyer, acting state representative for Idaho, 
sends news that Mrs. Irene Marks, Idaho state basketball chair- 
man, and Mrs. Minnie Connelly, state soccer chairman, attended 
the Northwest District convention in Seattle. 

The northern section of Idaho where the University of Idaho 
is located has worked in conjunction with Washington State 
College on basketball ratings. Representatives from both schools 
organized the Inland Empire Board. The board held examina- 
tions in Idaho and Washington during the current year. 

* ok x 


Ann Lankford, state representative from Kentucky, announces 
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that Miss Mildred Jarrell of Berea College is the state basket. 

ball chairman. An attempt is being made to increase the interest 

in women’s athletic associations throughout the state and to 

help those colleges who do not have an active association to 

organize one. A hockey playday and a softball playday | 

been held during the year. ; 
* Ok Ok 

Of special interest to NSWA is the report from Misg Eliza. 
beth Beall, chairman of the Inter-American Relations Commit. 
tee of NSWA. A running commentary on the NSWA bys. 
ketball film on “Fouls and Violations” has been completed and 
turned over to Miss Dorothy Logan of the National Instityt 
of Physical Education in Buenos Aires. She will translate } 
into Spanish. It is to be used with the film because the captions 
on the film are in English. Miss Logan is making arrange. 
ments 9 have the film shown in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, ang 
Urugu. 

The \ (‘WA official basketball rules have been translated into 
Spanish and are to be published in South America in the nea 
future. Senor Vasquez, Director of Physical Education jy 
Argentina, is interested in having the basketball federation jy 
Buenos Aires affiliated with the NSWA. 

* Ok Ox 

The results of NSWA elections are as follows: 

Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
BX. 

Chairman-Elect: Martha Gable, Special Assistant to the 
Director of Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia, Pub. 
lic Schools. 

Members-at-Large: Frederica Bernhard, Professor ‘of Physi. 
cal Education, University of California, Berkeley; Esther 
French, Director of Physical Education, Illinois State Normal 
University. 

The names of state representatives not included in the last 
Journal column will appear in the September Issue. 


Changes in Official Softball Rules 


In order to establish an official set of softball rules for girls 
and women, the NSWA has approved and has had permission 
to use the rules compiled by the Joint Rules Committee on Soft- 
ball. The Joint Rules Committee made a few rule change 
this spring and since no new NSWA Softball Guide will be 
published until March, 1947, the NSWA Rules and Editorial 
Committee is publishing the changes in this column. Copies 
of the changes may also be obtained from the NSWA Office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The NSWA 
state representatives and the chairmen of WNORC boards have 
also received a copy of the changes in the rules. 

Rute 1: THe DIAMOND 

The length of the baselines from home to first base, first to 
second, second to third, and from home to third is now fifty- 
five (55) feet instead of 60 feet. 

The distance from the corner of home plate nearest the 
catcher to the center of second base and the distance from the 
outside corner of first base to the outside corner of third base 
is now seventy-seven (77) feet, nine and one-half (914) inches. 

The pitching distance of forty-three (43) feet remains the 
same. (Our rules state 35 feet and we suggest it remain the 
same for high school and college players.) 

Rute 2: LAyinc Out THE DIAMOND 

Measurements shown in this rule should be made to conform 
to the change in the size of the diamond. The layout line should 
now be marked at 43 feet (the distance from the corner of 
home plate nearest the catcher to the front line of the pitcher's 
plate), at 77 feet, 914 inches (the distance from the corner of 
home plate nearest the catcher to the center of second base), 
and at 110 feet. 

The batter’s box (one on each side of home plate) should 
measure 3x7 feet. The inside lines of the batters’ boxes shall 
be six (6) inches from home plate. From a line drawn across 
the center of home plate, the inside lines of the batters’ boxes 
shall extend four (4) feet forward and into the diamond and 
three (3) feet backward toward the catcher’s position. 

Rue 4: TEAMS, PLAYERS AND SUBSTITUTES 

Section 1—A team shall consist of nine (9) players whose 
positions shall be designated as follows: catcher, pitcher, first 
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Educational Films in Sports 
Copies of the NSWA film catalogue may now be ob- 
tained from the Washington office of the Association. All 
orders on hand are being filled as rapidly as possible. 
The cost’ is 50c per copy and there is no discount on 
orders of 12 or more. All orders for less than $1.00 
must be accompanied by funds. 
Individual Sports Guide 
The new Individual Sports guide, 1946-48, is out. Order 
copies from the Washington office. The cost is 35c. 
Please send funds with orders for less than $1.00. 











baseman, second baseman, third baseman, shortstop, left fielder, 
center fielder, and right fielder. 

Section 2—No team shall be permitted to start or to continue 
a game with less than nine (9) players and each side should 
have sufficient substitutes to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

Rute 11: UNFatrty DELIVERED BALL 

Eliminate Section 4. 

Rute 18: Batts BATTED OUTSIDE OF THE PLAYING FIELD 

Section 3—A fairly hit ball that bounds or rolls into a stand 
or over, under or through a fence or other obstructions marking 
the boundaries of the playing field shall be a two-base hit. 

Rute 26: WHEN THE BATtsMAN BECOMES A BASERUNNER 

Add Section 6.—li a pitched ball, not struck at, touches any 
part of the batsman’s person or clothing, while standing in her 
position, unless ©. cue opinion of the umpire, she plainly makes 
no effort to get out of the way of the pitched ball, in which 
case the umpire shall call a strike or a ball in accordance with 
Rules 10 and ll... . 

Rute 27: EntTITtLep To Bases 

Section 1—If, while the batsman, she becomes a baserunner 
by reason of “four balls,” or for being hit by a pitched ball, or 
for being interfered with in striking at a pitched ball, or if a 
fair ball strikes the person or clothing of an umpire or a base- 
runner before touching a fielder; provided that .. . 

Section 2.—If the umpire awards to a succeeding batsman a 
base “on balls” or for being hit by a pitched ball, or for being 
interfered with by the catcher in striking at a pitched ball, and 
the baserunner is thereby forced to vacate the base which she 
has held... . 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
OWA. . . . . . ee S)SCBy Hugo Otopalik 

The Iowa Farm Sports Festival to be held for the first 
time since the war will again be on the campus of Iowa State 
College, Ames, September 5 and 6. This sports festival draws 
over ten thousand spectators throughout the state and approxi- 
mately four thousand people, young and old, compete in some 
twenty-five different events, including golf putting, archery, 
rolling-pin contests, baseball, wrestling, and track events. 
Physical education people over the state assist the farm folk 
during the year in sectional meets. This festival is the largest 
and best in the country and from all indications this year’s 
festival will exceed all others. The athletic department, under 
the supervision of Harry Schmidt, intramural director, super- 
vises the events and provides the facilities. 

From all indications 1946 and 1947 will be banner years for 
athletics and recreation, and facilities such as swimming pools, 
recreational areas, golf courses, and tennis courts will be filled 
to overflowing. Thus far this year, reports from colleges with 
a golf course indicate that they have been used more than any 
year in the last five. 

Low salaries and lack of good facilities in some communi- 
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ties have brought about many resignations from physical edu- 
cation positions all over the state. Most of these people are 
going into business hccause educational salaries have not kept 
pace with other professions. 

The high rate of juvenile delinquency all over the country 
brings certain questions to mind, such as what is the cause, 
are the parents to blame, or the church, or the school people? 
It is thought that the physical education coaches and in- 
structors could do more constructive work to improve this 
situation. 

In May the GAA and other girls’ clubs in Dubuque High 
School held a posture contest for all girls. The girls with the 
best postures were awarded small pins. 

Materials have been prepared for use by teachers of physical 
education in grades 1-3 in the Des Moines public schools. In 
order that there may be definite standards for judging achieve- 
ment a list of accomplishments to be attained by normal chil- 
dren at the various grade levels was presented. 

The annual summer conference in physical education will be 
held at the University of Iowa on June 20 and 21. This con- 
ference occurs during the summer session but everyone who is 
interested is invited to attend. 

Interest in Red Cross water safety instruction has been high 
among the women students at the University of Iowa this year. 
Many of them have taken the senior water safety course, and 
about thirty completed the water safety instructor’s course re- 
cently. Most of the members of this class are going into sum- 
mer camps to teach waterfront activities, and some have been 
teaching swimming to the Girl Scouts in Iowa City. 

Callahan Junior High School in Des Moines, Iowa, has an 
enrollment of about 400 boys. One night a year in January is 
given over to a Dads’ Night program. It is an athletic show, 
put on by the boys of the school, and guided by the physical 
education director. The idea came from boxing matches, for- 
merly put on after school by boys of the physical education 
classes and attended by the student body, with a five-cent ad- 
mission charge. The purpose of the activity was to raise money 
for the Red Cross. 

About four years ago the principal of the school suggested 
the idea of promoting Dads’ Night, based upon boxing and 
other athletic activities. The idea is to acquaint fathers with 
the school and interest them in their sons’ activities and 
achievements there. This in turn will strengthen their under- 
standing, fellowship, and enjoyment in each other as well as 
in the school. The project has evolved into one of the most 
wholesome and enthusiastic events of the school year. 

A 25c ticket purchased by a boy of Callahan school en- 
titles him to bring his father to Dads’ Night. In case a father 
cannot come, the boy may bring an older brother as his guest 
if‘the brother is out of high school. In case neither can come, 
a boy may purchase a 15c ticket and ask a member of the 
faculty to sponsor him for the evening. Many a faculty mem- 
ber plays dad or older brother to as many as eight to ten boys 
each time. 

The evening starts off at 7 p.m. in the gymnasium with a 
general informal mixer. Every boy assumes the responsibility 
of host to his dad, introducing him and making him welcome 
in the school. It is emphasized that boys in the program 
return to their fathers as soon as their share in the program 
is completed. From 7:30 to 9 p.m. there are athletic stunts, 
tumbling, and boxing, carried on through student leadership. 
The boxers choose their own seconds and all the refereeing 
is done by student chairmen. Judges are selected by the phys- 
ical education director from the audience. At about 9 p.m. re- 
freshments are served in the cafeteria. The cafeteria manage- 
ment cooperates in this and usually there are doughnuts and 
milk or fruit juice for the boys and doughnuts and coffee for 
the adults. Ice cream at 5c a serving also is available. 

Many activities, particularly the P.T.A., bring the mothers 
into contact with the school. Programs and meetings are 
chiefly daytime affairs when fathers are at work and cannot 
come. Dads’ Night gives them an opportunity to contact the 
school, its men teachers, and their sons’ classmates. At the 
same time, the dads are having a good time with their boys. 
About a month ahead of the scheduled date, the boys begin in- 
sisting that their fathers keep that date open. Tickets go on 
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sale a week ahead of the event. The superintendent of schools, 
school board and department supervisors are always invited so 
that the entire program is based on a spirit of understanding 
and comradeship that has proved successful, wholesome, and 
pleasurable in the community. 


KANSAS .... . By Joie Stapleton 


The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association held 
its annual convention at the Hotel Kansan in Topeka on March 
29 and 30. Miss Helen Manley, President of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was the principal speaker for the occasion. Sectional meetings 
included the non-trained teacher of physical education, women’s 
section, men’s section, student section. 

The officers for next year are: President, Sue Unruh, Argen- 
tine High School, Kansas City; President-Elect, Fritz Knorr, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; Vice President, Joie 
L. Stapleton, University of Kansas, Lawrence; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Gilbert Gribble, Dodge City Public Schools, Dodge 
City; Bulletin Editor, Jane Ladner, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Members-at-large are: Helen Cornwell, Liberty Memorial 
High School, Lawrence; Henry Shenk, Kansas University, 
Lawrence; George Parker, Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka; S. Lucille Hatlestad, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg; Helen Hocker, Boswell Junior High School, To- 
peka. 

Topeka was selected as the next convention city. There were 
85 active members and 47 student members registered for the 
state convention. 


MISSOURI By Mary Elizabeth McCoy 


Upon the request of many physical education instructors, the 
championship gym team of Blewett High School, St. Louis, 
had a silent film produced, illustrating the progression of appa- 
ratus work. The demonstration shows the development of mus- 
cular strength, coordination, rhythm, and control. Featuring 
the apparatus in the gymnasium, the boys demonstrate exer- 
cises from the beginners’ group through the senior activities, 
followed by a similar progression in hand balancing. 

The reel is a sixteen-millimeter film, six hundred feet in 
length, and about twenty minutes are required for showing. 
This reel can be obtained upon request from the school at a 
rental charge of five dollars to cover expenses of shipping and 
servicing. 

The Leaders’ Club of the University City Senior High School 
is sponsored by the women‘s physical education department. 
The purpose of the organization is to provide leadership train- 
ing in physical education activities for those girls interested in 
assisting with the regular physical education program. The 
members meet once a week with the professional staff to re- 
ceive leadership training which includes the following: 

1. Conference period in which specific problems, duties, and 
class procedures are discussed with leaders. 

2. Practice in the presentation of skills in the various phys- 
ical education activities. 

3. Demonstration of techniques and methods of coaching. 

4. Discussion of sport rules. 

5. Distribution of mimeographed material to be 
teaching aids. 

In addition to supplementing the teacher’s efforts in carrying 
out a well rounded physical education program the leaders 
sponsor a yearly project. This year they sponsored a “Family 
Play Night” in which the mothers, fathers, and friends were 
invited to have an evening of fun in the gymnasium. This 
Play Night was organized and carried out entirely by mem- 
bers of the leaders’ club. 

The State Department of Education is developing a bulletin 
on physical education for use in the elementary schools of 
Missouri. This material is to be published by September, 1946, 
and is being developed in connection with the general element- 
ary course of study. 

The Educational Conference, meeting in January, decided to 
appoint an Educational Conference Physical Education Com- 
mittee to coordinate the program of health and physical edu- 
cation. The main purpose is to make a study of the training 
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of teachers in the area of health and physical educ 
well as to ascertain the best procedures to follow in 
the public schools and teachers on the job. 

The University of Kansas City has set up an indoor arche 
range in the recreation room of the E. F. Swinney Gymnasy 
which is being used for the first time during the present seme 
ter. The main objective was to provide for a greater vail 
of activities in which the girl who was medically restricte4 
could participate. Heretofore the modified program COnsiste4 
of individually prescribed exercises for correction of postural 
or functional faults, table tennis, and shuffleboard. As soon a | 
feasible, it is hoped that the use of the archery range may fe 
extended to those who are not restricted in activity. 

A double round-robin schedule of dual swimming meets ya 
arranged between Manual, Northeast, Paseo, and Southwes 
in Kansas City. An interscholastic meet between these four 
schools was held at the Kansas City Athletic Club pool 
March 8. There has been great interest shown in these mee 
It is interesting to note that on these four teams this yea 
there is not a boy who has ever competed for his schoo! tn 
any other activity. 

Members of the Advisory Committee of the Kansas Cit 
elementary school principals invited Dr. Pattric Ruth O'Keefe 
acting director of the health and physical education depart. 
ment to discuss the program of the department with them 
their five regular district meetings. A Progress Log containing 
the basic philosophy of the department, the work of the Play. 
ning and Evaluating Committees, important publications, gy. 
cessful experiments in health and physical education, and futur 
plans of the department was presented to the principals an 
members of the administrative staff. 

Marlborough School and Yeager School have prepare 
radio scripts for the “Fun with Facts” series. Children from 
the seventh grade of Marlborough School will discuss pla 
as an essential health factor and Yeager sixth-grade children 
will discuss safety on the playground and in the gymnasium, 

Many visiting superintendents attending the regional con. 
ference of the American Association of School Administrator 
observed regular physical education classes, outdoor and indoor 
noon-play programs, and recreational activities in class recre- 
ation rooms. The visitors from Texas asked for a demonstra 
tion of free play on gymnasium apparatus during the noo 
period. The Benton school children were delighted to fulfil 
this request. Dr. Elsbree of Columbia University visite 
Kumpf, R. J. DeLano, and Jefferson Schools. He was inter 
ested in allocation of play space for noon play, activities tha 
could be conducted indoors during noon periods in schools with 
a limited amount of space, the conversion of empty classroom 
and basement rooms into attractive recreation rooms, and tht 
in-service training program of classroom teachers and pri 
cipals. 

In keeping with the philosophy of general education, that th 
purpose of the public school is to educate, emphasis is being 
placed on assumption of responsibilities by parents in regatl 
to physical examinations of students. Since all students wh 
participate in physical education or ROTC activities in se ¥ 
ondary schools are required to have an examination, it seem 
desirable to have all students examined by family physician 
during the summer instead of the less desirable practice 
having them examined in schools for only gross defects. North 
east Senior, Northeast Junior, Southeast, and Paseo will fo: 
low this improved procedure for examinations during the sut- 
mer. Paseo High School initiated the plan this year and hal 
practically 100 percent cooperation of students and parents. 0 
fourteen hundred students in physical education classes, ofl 
sixteen failed to be examined by the family physician. 

A collection of library books for teachers, a series of healii® 
books for children, visual aids, and current pamphlets are bt 
ing taken to each school in the developmental health progra® f 
A book of health aids is being compiled as it circulates amofg} 
the twelve experimental schools: As the book circulates eat] 
school adds health charts, questionnaires, check lists, letters 0 § 
parents, and all types of aids which they think would gtt® 
some other teacher or principal an idea. Teachers have & 
pressed appreciation of the opportunity to look at this healt 
material in their leisure time. 
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Softball fans in Marshall will be well pleased this summer. 

‘est jn importance, the lights will be up at the stadium for 
po ames. Second, boys twelve to fourteen will have their 
ve - league sponsored by the local Lions’ Club. The 
poeta Legion teams will be for boys fourteen to seventeen. 
anil will also be represented in the new Van Johnson 
ran ue which has recently been organized in this district. 
— the third successive year the department of health and 
physical education of the =) 9 Joseph School District will con- 
duct health conferences in cooperation with the local Parent- 
Teacher Association during National Child Health Week. 

The parent-teacher groups are organized for a block census 
to discover all entering kindergarten and first-grade children. 
Notices are sent into the homes of these children telling the 
parents of the time, place, and purpose of the conferences 
with the school nurses. ; 

At the conferences the nurses make a screen test of each 
child, entering her findings on the permanent physical record 
card of the child which will follow the child throughout the 
entire twelve years of his school life. The nurse consults with 
the parents about her findings, then gives the card to the par- 
ents with the urgent request that the child be taken to the family 
physician during the summer months for a thorough physical 
examination. If the child has not been immunized or vaccinated, 
parents are asked to have this done before the child enters 
school in the fall. 

On the first day of school in the fall the child is required 
to present his birth certificate and his physical record card. 
Those children unabl- «= afford the services of a family physi- 
cian are referred eiiner to the Welfare Board Clinic or to 
physicians assigned to the school and paid for by the school 
district. 

Members of the local medical society have been highly com- 
plimentary of the manner in which these conference and ensu- 
ing examinations have been conducted. They state that there 
is a marked change in the attitude on the part of the parents 
bringing the child to the doctor for this examination. There 
has been an increasing number of children taken to family phy- 
sicians each year. 

Again this year as in the two previous years the tuberculin- 
patch test is being offered free-to all pupils in the seventh, 
ninth, and eleventh grades of she St. Joseph schools. This 
program is carried out in cooperation with the local tubercu- 
losis society. The society furnishes the materials for testing 
and the school nurses administer the tests. 

A written request is first sent into the homes of the pupils 
in the aforesaid grades, asking the parents to sign a statement 
if they desire the test to be made on their child. After the test 
has been applied and read, the nurse then mails the results of 
her findings to the parents. 


If there has been a positive reaction, parents are requested 
to take the child to the family physician for further examina- 
tion and x-ray. In the event the family is unable to afford 
this x-ray examination, provision is made through the tubercu- 
losis society. Over thirteen hundred children have requested 
the examination this year. 


MINNESOTA. . . . . . . By Clarence A. Nelson 


St. Cloud State Teachers College added a minor in health 
education to its curriculum during the past year. This is in 
addition to the major and minor which are offered in physical 
education. The health education minor has been developed in 
order to help meet the growing demand for qualified teachers 
to give direct health instruction in the public schools of the 
State of Minnesota under the expanded statewide health edu- 
cation program. 

The health education minor includes the following courses: 
Personal and Community Health, Human Physiology, First 
Aid and Safety, Methods and Materials in Health Educa- 
tion, Personality Adjustments, School Nutrition, Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Health Program, Problems in 
Health Education, and Student Teaching in Health. 

St. Cloud State Teachers College has revised its require- 
ments in physical education so that two credits of the four- 
credit requirements must be spent in the study of the con- 
tent, organization, administration, and conduct of the Min- 
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nesota program in physical education. The students will be 
given credit toward graduation for additional physical edu- 
cation subjects elected beyond the two-hour activity require- 
ments. 

Twenty men and women at St. Cloud State Teachers Col- 
lege are taking the course in instruction in water safety given 
by Wendell Berger of the American Red Cross. Fourteen other 
students have taken and passed the tests for the Red Cross 
lifesaving certificates. 

Many excellent physical education demonstrations have been 
given by schools throughout the state as a means of improving 
public relations. 

The upper elementary grades at Rochester, under the super- 
vision of Paul Schmidt, are conducting a fourfold program 
which they hope will tend to eliminate bicycle-riding hazards 
as far as the children are concerned. The program includes 
the following regulations: 

1. Inform the pupils on the merits of proper conduct with 
additional information concerning their city ordinance relative 
to bicycle riding. 

2. Inform all children’s parents of the program. 

3. Instruct the individual bicycle rider and give him an op- 
portunity to learn safe bicycle-riding techniques. 

4. Test the pupil on his ability to perform these techniques 
when riding a bicycle. 

All children in grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 who possess or ride bi- 
cycles will be given the bicycle skill tests as compiled by the 
American Automobile Association. 

A planned recreation program with a recreational leader was 
carried on at each of the six elementary school playgrounds 
during Easter vacation at Rochester. 

The Rochester Recreation Committee has provided the fol- 
lowing activities for the school pupils during the spring 
months: swimming for boys and girls, woodcraft, glass etch- 
ing, lanyard weaving, cork work, wood burning, model airplane 
construction, ship carving, wood relief stamping and carving, 
crayon and creative art work, marble tournaments, softball 
games. 

An institute on elementary health and physical education will 
be held at Duluth on June 18 and 19. Dr. Dorothy LaSalle 
of the University of Michigan will be the visiting consultant 
for the institute. This institute is being conducted jointly by 
the Duluth State Teachers College and the State Department 
of Education. 

On June 21 and 22 an institute on health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation for instructors of high school girls will 
be held at the University of Minnesota. Dr. Dorothy LaSalle 
will also be present for this institute which is being spon- 
sored jointly by the women’s physical education department 
at the University of Minnesota and the State Department of 
Education. 
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By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN . . . . . . . . « ByC. A. Wangerin 

The report of the Postwar Planning Committee is now in 
the hands of the State Department for printing and should be 
ready for distribution in full within a short time. If half of 
the reports of the book are true, it is well worth the two years 
spent on it. 

The State Curriculum Committee has arranged with the State 
Department of Public Instruction to hold a series of sixteen 
demonstrations in an attempt to show what we should include 
in a good physical education program. At present this commit- 
tee is working on a series of resource units for elementary and 
secondary physical education. They hope to have a half-dozen 
or more ready for printing by fall. They will include “Ball 
Skills,” “Rhythms,” “The Development of Leaders,” “Skills 
in Jumping,” etc. 
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| Sere ee ee eee By Paul Landis 

The elementary schools of Dayton, Ohio, conducted a demon- 
stration of physical education activities at Emerson school on 
March 27, 1946. The grade levels represented ranged from 
2 to 8 inclusive. The demonstration consisted of rhythmics, 
marching tactics, tumbling, stunts, rope climbing, squad activi- 
ties, junior commando stunts, and progressive apparatus stunts. 
The demonstration was under the direction of Regina Fejes, 
supervisor, elementary health and physical education, Dayton 
public schools. Paul E. Landis, state supervisor, and Mrs. 
Verna Walters, elementary supervisor, were in attendance. 

The Cleveland Health Council, the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League and the Goodrich Social Settlement House sponsored 
the second in a series of community health festivals on Febru- 
ary 26, 27, 28. These festivals acquaint the residents of the 
neighborhood with the agencies available for health informa- 
tion, assistance, and protection. All programs were held at 
the Goodrich House. Men and women throughout the city 
were invited, however. Free chest x-rays were taken on a 
mobile unit which was parked in front of Goodrich House dur- 
ing the festival days. Twenty organizations displayed health 
exhibits at a health fair. Playlets, stunts, boxing contests, 
dancing, music, and magic were presented each evening by local 
talent. 

News of the school and community health education program 
at West Tech received notice in the Cleveland press early in 
October. An excellent picture and a good article gave the 
high spots of the course and contained a statement of approval 
from Cleveland’s newly appointed health education supervisor, 
Mr. Edwin L. Kregnow. 

A student health chief was recently elected at Collinwood in 
Cleveland. The new chief heads a permanent student health 
committee organized under a student council. Several faculty 
members interested in health education act as advisors. 

The committee has been busy providing displays and broad- 
casts for the improvement of health practices in the locker 
rooms, washrooms, cafeteria, shops, and halls; assisting during 
the check for athlete’s foot; and staging a campaign to reduce 
the rate of absenteeism by attempting to correct conditions in 
the school that might be contributing causes of illness. 

Miss Rebecca Nelson, who presented the Family Health Unit 
at Bowling last summer and who is coordinator of the 
family life relationship program for the Toledo Board of 
Education, spoke at the meeting of the members of the Fremont- 
Ross School and community health education students and their 
parents. She reviewed the book, Four Ways, and led a discus- 
sion period with parents and their children. 

Pupils in the Woodstock School and community health edu- 
cation class have made height-weight charts for every child 
in the elementary school. Every six weeks the children are 
weighed and measured and the results recorded. The chart is 
sent home with the grade card so that parents can follow the 
health progress of their children. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the chart is a bit of information on a pertinent health 
subject that is clipped to the chart. Each time the chart goes 
home the clipping is changed. One time it may pertain to 
tuberculosis, the next time, to immunization for diphtheria, 
and the next, to nutrition. 

Five girls from Mt. Healthy broadcasted over radio station 
WKRC on the “It’s Fun to Learn” program. They discussed 
the benefits of their school and community health education 
class. 

The University of Cincinnati announces two institutes dur- 
ing the summer which forecast the increased interest in teacher 
training in health education. One, a school and community 
health education institute from June 17 to 28, is designed for 
classroom teachers, school administrators, health and physical 
education specialists, and community leaders interested in 
various aspects of modern health instruction and practices. 

The course will be similar to the school and community 
health education workshops conducted by the State Department 
of Education during the last two summers and will be based 
on the new state teaching guide in health education. Some of 
the specialists invited to participate in the program are Dr. 
Helen L. Coops, Dr. Harry Wain, Miss Gertrude Bush, Mr. 
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Charles Vibberts, Mr. Roy Dickerson, and Dr. Car] Wilzbach 

The second institute is a social hygiene conference concerns 
primarily with such topics as family health, venereal disease 
and juvenile delinquency. This institute begins July 1, imme. 
diately following the school and community health institute 
and provides morning sessions with specialists and afternog, 
seminars for individual conferences. ‘ 


ned 


Paul E. Landis, state supervisor of health, physical education, 
recreation, and safety of the State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio, was elected to the office of Secretary-Trey. 
urer for the Society of State Directors of Health and Physica! ; 
Education for the year 1946-7, at the annual convention oj the 
Society held in St. Louis, Missouri, last month. Other state 
directors elected to office were Thomas Ferguson, Baltimore 
Maryland, President; Charles Spencer, Raleigh, North Capp. 
lina, President-Elect. 

ILLINOIS . . . . . « « «By Clifford E. Hort, 

A. H. Pritzlaff has introduced a series of demonstration jg. 
sons as a part of the in-service training of elementary teacher; 
in Chicago. The plan is to have the teachers meet in on 
school of each of the nine elementary districts for demonstra. 
tions and an exchange of ideas. The plan includes emphasis 
upon seasonal activities during the month of May. Modif 
soccer for girls and touch football for boys will be emphasized 
Materials and methods for teaching health education wil] } 
another feature for this series of meetings. 

In the annual telegraphic swimming meet for women in the 
central district, Chicago Teachers College placed first among 
the colleges having a population of one thousand or less. They 
also finished fourth in the combined major and minor grow 
University of Chicago swimmers placed fifth in this grow 
The meet included nineteen colleges and universities in th 
central states. 

Merritt Allen has resumed his duties as high school directo 
of physical education and athletics at Freeport High School, 

1946 Summer Health Education Center 

Illinois State Normal University presented its first health 
education workshop during the summer session of 1945. The 
project was set up for the specific purpose of aiding teachers 
in service to meet particular problems in health and _ physical 
education. The State Department of Public Health, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Kellogg Foundation co- 
operated with the University in developing this program. The 
course was well attended, and reports from teachers in the fiel 
indicate a very valuable service was rendered. The healti 
education workshop will again be offered during the summer 
session of 1946. Financial aid as well as personal service wil 
come from both the Office of Public Instruction, and the De | 
partment of Public Health. One-hundred-dollar stipends wil 
be available to qualify in-service teachers at the elementary 
and secondary levels. One of the features of the program 
will be a series of demonstration projects carried on in th 
counties from which the participating teachers attend. Th 
workshop is under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Dean ¢ 
the Biology Department, Illinois State Normal University. 

Miss Jo Ann Booker of Robinson, Illinois, has an interet 
ing four-year program for girls. 

Mr. Glen Fiscus, superintendent of schools, Lawrence Count 
is promoting another county-wide playday to stimulate healt 
and physical education. Mr. Kenneth Greer, county  superit 
tendent of Fayette County, had such a successful county play 
day last year that they are repeating it with an expanded pr 
gram this year. 

Leota Goedecke of Mt. Carmel has expanded her high scho 
program to a four-year program for girls. To facilitate hant 
ling the increased program, some changes have been made 
the Mt. Carmel gymnasium. . 

Principal H. J. Phelps of Norris City believes thoroughly « 
the new physical education program and has succeeded in put 
chasing considerable gymnasium and playground equipment ! 
aid his teachers in carrying out a comprehensive program. — 

The annual Midwest Outing Conference will hold its meetttt 
at McCormicks Creek State Park, Indiana, on May 11 andl? 
A. E. Florio of the University of Illinois staff is chairman. 

Bernadine Kunkel, LaSalle-Peru Township High School, has 
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attracted considerable attention in the central part of the state 
through her dancing program. Miss Kunkel’s square dances are 
in demand for exhibition in many of the schools in this district. 
The four-year program at LaSalle includes an _ interesting 
variety of well rounded activities, 

Julia Foster at Alton, Illinois, writes that their program is 

on a four-year basis and is arranged to stimulate functional 
alth and physical education. el a , 
Miss Legate at Morris, Illir is, is active in the GAA and 
has made many trips around the state studying gymnasium con- 
struction. Morris is to have a new gymnasium in the near 
future, and Miss Legate can learn much from observation. 

Mentioned as doing outstanding work in physical education 
are Mr. Charles Beyer, West High School, Rockford, Illinois ; 
James A. Laude, East High School, Rockford, Illinois; Merritt 
Allen, Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois; Lucille Poyn- 
ter, High School, Freeport, Illinois; Homer Musgrove, High 
School, Sterling, Illinois, and G. Claire Fellows, High School, 
Stockton, Illinois. 

MICHIGAN . . . - - + « « « By Julian W. Smith 

On May 1, Eugene B. Elliott called together the superin- 
tendents of schools and recreation directors of Michigan cities 
of over 10,000 population to discuss pertinent problems in com- 
munity recreation. The conference was called after Governor 
Harry Kelly and Dr. Elliott had studied the problem of youth 
guidance and felt that recreation was one of the positive forces 
in community life. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to review some of the 
recreation programs already in operation, in view of expan- 
sion during the summer months, using all available facilities 
and resources. 

Governor Kelly participated in the conference, considering 
with the group the ways to provide more recreation oppor- 
tunities and the ways the state can assist in the development 
and expansion of such programs. The conference stimulated 
action, and there will be follow-up efforts by state and local 
agencies. 

Iron County has acquired a camp to be used by the schools 
and youth agencies of the county. The program will start this 
summer, and the camping program will have the cooperation 
of Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette. This 
will be the second county in Michigan to operate a school camp 
on the county basis. Calhoun County has had school camping 
for some time. 

The Michigan Secondary School Association has appointed 
a committee on outdoor education which will serve as a sub- 
committee of the health, physical education, and recreation 
Division of the Department of Public Instruction. This com- 
mittee will study the possibilities of outdoor education as a 
part of the whole school program and its relation to functional 
learning, especially in health, social living, science, work, and 
recreation. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


a By Beth Hightower 
_ Joined by the Southwest District of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and by the 
American School Health Association, the California Associa- 
tion for Physical Education and Recreation held its thirteenth 
annual conference in Hollywood, April 16 through 18. State 
President, H. A. Applequist and Vierling Kersy, superintendent 
of the Los Angeles city schools, welcomed 691 conference 
members, 

Elected to state association offices for 1946-47 were Dr. Anna 
Espenschade, University of California, Berkeley, President; 
Howard Bell, Los Angeles, President-Elect; Cecyl Nelson, 
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Fresno, Vice President for Physical Education; Leo Calland, 
San Diego, Vice President for Recreation; Ethel Tobin, Fresno, 
Treasurer; Verne Landreth, Chief, Division of Recreation, 
California State Department of Education, Secretary. 

With the feeling that there is false emphasis on perfect school 
attendance, CAHPER endorsed, at its state meeting, a resolu- 
tion launched by the P.T.A. Council of Santa Barbara and en- 
dorsed earlier by the ASHA. The resolution is: 

“Resolved that immediate steps be taken to consider the best 
ways of changing or amending the state law which apportions 
funds to school districts on an average daily-attendance basis 
to the end that children may be encouraged to secure adequate 
treatment for protection from illness and may stay out of 
school for such treatment without loss to the school district of 
official attendance credit and financial support.” 

Drafters of the resolution of which Dr. L. C. Newton Wey- 
land, director, Health Service, Santa Barbara, and president, 
American School Health Association of California, is the guid- 
ing figure were moved to action because they feit that the 
long-term interests of children are often served better by a day 
or two of absence, and that the prevailing system of financing 
schools is unfair where a community already “sold” on educa- 
tion and with healthy members receives twice the financial 
assistance in providing education as a community of the same 
number of children where, because of unfortunate homes, bad 
health, and social conditions, half of the children fail to attend 
school. It will be interesting to watch the bearing of Santa 
Barbara’s resolution on the administration of California’s public 
schools. 

Swinging back after a period of enforced inactivity, Califor- 
nia’s Athletic Federation of College Women met May 30 for a 
state conference at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Delegates of 16 colleges and universities were in attendance. 
Organized on a discussion and panel basis, the program stressed 
standards and systems of competition. Dr. Anna Espenschade, 
chairman, National Section on Women’s Athletics, and Mrs. 
Florence Stephenson, San Francisco State College, gave the 
featured addresses. 

As a part of their contributions to the work of the CAHPER 
Mary Bell Smith, retiring Vice President, Health Education, 
and her committee clarified the functions of a school health 
coordinator. The job as outlined should be established as a 
sub-administrative position with its aim the supervision of the 
whole health program. The job carries the responsibility for 
integrating health instruction in the curriculum and the organiz- 
ing of a school-wide program for nutrition, vaccination, 
sight conservation, posture, dental hygiene, tuberculosis, audio- 
meter, and venereal-disease testing. A steering committee in- 
including administrators, a public health officer, doctor, nurse, 
bus driver, cafeteria manager, custodian, registrar, department 
representatives, and counselors is recommended to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The first peace-time conference of the Western Society of 
Physical Education for College Women was held May 18-19 at 
Asilomar, near Monterey. President Caroline Hodgdon pre- 
sided. An informal dinner honored Sarah Davis, Violet Mar- 
shall, and Florence Alden. 

W. H. Orion, chief, Division of Physical Education and 
Health, California State Department of Education, has resigned 
to become director of special services for the Veterans Admin- 
istrative District, No. 12, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
To date, no one has been named to fill the vggancy. 

Southern California’s Miss Betty Hicks, women’s national 
golf champion, has been named to the staff of a golf clinic, 
announced for July 1, 2, and 3 at Purdue University. Since 
present trends show more and more schools are adding golf 
to their physical education curriculum, a section of the Women 
Professional Golfers’ Association has been set up by the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics to serve the women teach- 
ers. The standards of this section of WPGA will follow those 
set up by the NSWA. Information is available by writing 
WPGA, 514 Dixie Building, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

On loan from the State Department of Health, Bernice Moss 
is now acting chief, Division of Health, in the state department 
of education. If and when legislative approval is granted to 
this division, California will have within its state department 
































































































of education, a separate chief for each of the three branches, 
health, physical education, and recreation. Donaldine Grass, 
Sacramento College, recently was named chairman of the tennis 
committee of the NSWA. 

The University of California at Berkeley will sponsor a five- 
day workshop on its campus during the summer. San Gabriel’s 
unit, of which Florence Dixon is president, reports a new 
game called Blitz Ball. 

The use of unit newsletters by which members can be kept 
informed is being successfully demonstrated in the Tri-County 
unit. Avis Fishback is supervising the newsletter. 

ARIZONA ‘ 

Bob Vanderzyle of Riverside, California, defeated George 
Judson, Jr., of Phoenix to capture the men’s singles titles at 
the Arizona Open Tennis Tournament held in Phoenix April 
11, 12, 13, and 14. Margaret Varner, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, proved too strong for Mrs. Blanche 
Fedock of Phoenix and captured the women’s championship. 
Judson, joined by his brother, Barney, won the men’s doubles 
from Overton Pratt of Redlands, California, and Vanderzyle. 
Miss Varner teamed with Mrs. George Judson, Jr., to capture 
the women’s title with a victory over Helen Edwards and Kay 
Pfeiffer of the University of Arizona. Frank Iaccino, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, defeated Dick Moody, Mesa, to take the junior 
boys’ title. Mary Cunningham of El Paso, Texas, a student 
at the University of Arizona, defeated Gerry Clem, Chandler 
High School, to win the junior girls’ title. Dr. R. A. Hicks 
defeated Overton Pratt of Redlands, for the veterans’ singles 
and in the veterans’ doubles, Pratt and Dutch Solomon of 
Williams Field, defeated Ray Steinback of San Diego and Dick 
Robbins of Phoenix. Iacinno and Moody teamed together to 
capture the junior boys’ doubles from Bob Charles and Charles 
Miller of Phoenix. 

Miss Catherine Wilkinson, North Phoenix High School, 
attended the thirteenth annual conference of the California Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rercreation which 
met with the Southwest District and the American School 
Health Association, California Division. 

The fourteenth annual archery tournament of the Arizona 
Archery Association was held at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, April 6 and 7. The senior men’s championship was 
annexed by Ben Rudderow of Phoenix, with a total of 1697 
for a York and double American rounds. Mr. Rudderow also 
captured the clout trophy with a score of 171. A. J. Cosner, 
Phoenix, placed second in the men’s championship rounds and 
third in the clout shoot. The men’s wand trophy went to 
Robert Gering of Tucson with three hits. Joanne Walz, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, took the women’s wand shoot with two hits. 

Mrs. A. J. Cosner of Phoenix took the women’s champion- 
ship round with a total of 783 for the National and American 
rounds. Mrs. Ross Lund of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, placed second 
with a total of 760. Mrs. Lund had a high total of 503 in the 
women’s American round but was not eligible for the title. 
Mrs. Cosner, who was second in actual count with 497, won 
the championship. Betty Holloway, Amphitheater High, Tucson, 
took first place in the women’s clout shoot with a total of 121. 

At the annual spring meeting of the womens’ athletic associ- 
ation in Tucson, the following officers were installed: Maxine 
McCain, president; Marie Jacks, vice president; Bonnie Gordon, 
recording secretary; Lyle Morrison, secretary; Chris Gilmore, 
treasurer. 

On March 25 representatives of six Valley high schools, 
Mesa, Tempe, Glendale, St. Mary’s, P. U. H.S. and N. P. H.S., 
met and discussed changes in athletic rules for high school 
girls. The following are the changes in rules as discussed and 
adopted : 

1. No girl may participate by practice or competition in 
any commercialy sponsored team or league during the GAA 
sports year and remain an active member of GAA. 

2. Any girl participating either by practice or competition 
in any commercially sponsored team or league during the GAA 
sports year will be ineligible to compete in any of the playdays 
or sports days during that school year. 

A definition of a “commercially sponsored” team as suggested 
by the representatives is one which receives funds, equipment, 
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wearing apparel, etc., from an individual person, firm, or 9 
ganization, said person, firm, or organization thereby receiv, 
public recognition or remuneration in compensation for me 
assistance in promoting the team. The representatives a 
the schools are assuming no jurisdiction over the girls dal 
the summer, and also, that the ruling now permits the Psy. 
play in a recreational league during the winter months Withou 
penalty of losing their GAA credit. Mrs. Betsy M. Phelps , 
chairman of the Sal River Valley division of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 
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By Kathryn Fossum 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon 


OREGON . ° ° e e ‘ By Kathryn Fossum 
Nation Watches Oregon’s School Health Experiment 

Oregon’s health and physical fitness legislation continues ty 
make more news. With publication of a book entitled, Healt; 
Guide Units for Oregon Teachers, by Dr. H. S. Hoyman, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon children are insured of the only 
mandatory statewide health program in the country. 

The guide is unique in its “four-cycle” plan for progression 
from grades 1 to 12 so that the child is given material when 
he can understand it and when he needs it in his own bodily 
development. The health course is based on the health prob- 
lems common to a state; for example, the health statistics in- 
cluded are from state sources. 

In the health study outline for the upper six grades, we have 
the first health instruction course in the United States to in- 
clude those areas of social hygiene education that should te 
taught at the high school level. This health teaching is specific 
and approached with the idea that it is not what the child 
learns about the human body, but what he or she learns about 
his or her own maturing body that counts. 

This clearing out of generalities and teaching of facts as the 
child meets them in his own development is considered the most 
important recent innovation in the field of health education 
which for years has been a dull subject. In accordance with this 
idea, personal hygiene, with its subheads of adolescent growth 
and development, structure and functions of the body, is taught 
at two levels, the 7th and 10th grades. Recognizing that the 
peak of venereal infection is at the age of 19, communicable 
disease with its venereal disease content, is taught in the %h 
and 12th grades. A “mental hygiene” unit which includes edu 
cation in family life is presented at the 12th-grade level. 

It is the first time a state health instruction guide has in 
cluded, as a part of each instruction unit, detailed procedures 
for testing and evaluating pupil learning. The teaching plans 
are adapted to every size of school—whether it be one room 
or the well equipped city school. Specific forms are included 
for use by teachers in reporting their evaluations of students 
and the course. It is also adapted to the use of teachers of al 
degrees of preparation so that the untrained as well as the 
trained can carry out the program. 

The other half of Oregon’s new law which makes physical 
fitness of all children the responsibility of the schools is equally 
advanced educationally. Standards of flexibility, muscular cot- 
trol, and agility were established last summer by testing hut- 
dreds of children. Now they are in the hands of teachers along 
with specific methods of bringing children up to these physical 
fitness standards, for the prime principle of the physical fitness 
program is the development of the individual child. 
WASHINGTON By Dorthalee Horne 

With war jobs at an end the Camp Placement Bureau, undet 
the direction of Miss Helen McLellan, University of Washing- 
ton, is as busy as it was before the war years. During March 
and the first part of April, nine girls filed applications for cout 
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elorship with the physical and health education department. 
' To~pring the girls and directors together, a list of applicants 
ach week to the directors in Washington and Oregon 
camps and to the secretaries of the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the California Camping Association. 

If a director wishes to interview applicants, a date and time 
is arranged and the interview can take place on the campus. 
This has proved convenient for both directors and counselors- 
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-be. , 
Othe Intramural Badminton Tournament for women at the 


University of Washington was conducted under the direction 
of Miss Katherine Fox during the month of March. 

One week was set aside for practice and during the following 
three weeks singles and doubles matches were played. Sixty- 
six girls participated representing twenty-one organizations. — 

One of the highlights of the recreational program at the Uni- 
yersity of Washington is the hour and one-half of dancing on 
Monday afternoons. Last fall, Promenaders undertook spon- 
sorship of this activity, which includes square and old-time 
dances, as well as some of the European dances. During the 
current semester, the actual selection of the dance program is 
done by a committee. Marion Wilkeson is student chairman 
of this group and is assisted by Duana Pickett, Pat Poehlitz, 
George Phelps, Dick Shearer, and Paul Douglas Stevens. These 
dances are attracting large numbers of men as well as girls, 
most of whom return each succeeding week. As a result, some 
are becoming quite versatile in their newly acquired skill. Miss 
Ruth Wilson of the physical education staff is in charge of this 
activity. 

Promenaders, square dance club under the leadership of 
Helen Clark, President, is still busy giving demonstrations. 
Members completed one program at James Monroe Junior High 
School and planned for an assembly at Garfield High School 
in May. They also contemplate participating in a program for 
the University of Washington music department’s annual spring 
banquet. 


MONTANA... .. . . ~~. «=~. + By Inga Hoem 


District No. 11 of the Montana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, with Mary Jane Bates of 
the Montana State College, chairman, held a very successful 
meeting in Bozeman, March 2. 

The meeting was opened at 9 a.m. and closed at 4:30 p.m. 
Miss Marga Hosaesus, director of women’s physical education, 
Montana State College, gave a demonstration of progression in 
methods of teaching girls’ basketball. Miss Marjorie Kimmel, 
instructor at the College, gave a demonstration on folk and 
square dancing. High school girls were used in both of these 
demonstrations. Mr. Charles Hertler gave instruction in 
thythms with the assembled instructors participating. Mr. 
Hertler, state supervisor of physical education, spoke of his 
work in organizing the physical education courses throughout 
the state. He feels that, eventually, it will be necessary for 
the state supervisor to have a staff of workers in order to cover 
all parts of the state. He commended the schools upon their 
cooperation and their desire for a good setup in physical educa- 
tion. 

Luncheon was held at the Student Union Building. After 
luncheon, Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, our state president, was 
chairman of a panel discussion on “Health Education in Mon- 
tana Schools.” Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, Bozeman recreational 
director, spoke on the administration of a city recreation pro- 
gram. 

Miss Elena Sliepcevich, director of girls’ physical education 
at Anaconda, led a discussion on intramurals and noon-hour 
activities. 

About twenty-five people attended the meeting, most of whom 
were health and. physical education instructors. 

On March 7 the first health council in a Montana high school 
was organized at Butte High School by Miss K. Elizabeth 
Anderson, state consultant in health education. The meeting 
was attended by two representatives from each of the follow- 
ing departments : physics, biology, sociology, home economics, 
boys’ and girls’ physical education departments, the principal, 


assistant principals, the dean of girls and two public health 
nurses, 
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From this group six were selected to be on the permanent 
Health Council: the principal, the dean of girls, the high school 
nurse, one representative from each of three departments— 
biology, home economics, and physical education. The princi- 
pal, Mr. George Haney, will act as coordinator. 

Miss Anderson gave the following suggestions for the work 
of a health council: 

1. Review health needs of students. 

2. Survey facilities of the community and facilities of the 
school. 

3. Survey and formulate school policies which relate to 
health. 

4. School manual should list health policies and location of 
first-aid office. 

5. List minimum essentials in health education which should 
be taught to students. 

6. Definite location for student cumulative health records. 

7. Referral card for teachers and nurses. 

8. Inspection of lunch-room facilities. The services of Mr. 
Anderson of the State Board of Health are available for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Hertler was also present and spoke on the courses in 
health education which will be offered at the Montana State 
University summer session this year. 

Mr. Hertler has just finished a survey of the physical educa- 
tion needs in the Butte schools. School ‘officials and children 
were more than pleased with his work and hope he will make 
a return trip in the near future. 

Miss Anderson spent several days setting up health education 
courses in the Butte elementary schools and expects to return 
in May to finish her work which is being enthusiastically 
received. 
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By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


Spring Programs 

Programs for the spring season include many from all parts 
of the country. The cessation of hostilities has meant the 
resumption of May festival activities and former programs 
which had been curtailed. On March 5, the concert dance 
group of Mary Washington College at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, presented its annual program, with direction by Claudia 
Moore. Miss Moore presented “Woman in Politics” and “Re- 
flections Out of Solitude,” and the members of the dance group 
included among their dances, “Opening Dance” to music by 
Guion, “Desolate Land” to music by Bach, “Lament” to music 
by Freda Miller, “Folk Ballads in Movement” (sung by Burl 
Ives), “Prelude to Death,” with music by Miss Moore, and 
“There is Hope” with music by Levin Houston, instructor in 
the department of music. Mr. Houston incidentally wrote the 
score for the May festival which was given under Miss Moore’s 
direction on May 4 on the campus. The script for the festival 
was written by Harold Weiss. In addition to her work at 
Mary Washington College, Miss Moore was guest instructor 
at the Woman’s College at the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, at a special two-weeks’ workshop course. 

Orchesis at the University of Nevada presented its spring 
dance festival on March 28. The dance compositions were cre- 
ated by the students, and the music was written and played 
by Edna Noble. Included on the program were two composi- 
tions by members of the dance classes, a solo by Gloria 
Springer, president of the dance group, and a group compo- 
sition by the faculty advisor, Marjory Turner, entitled “Oh 
Inward Strength, Preserve Thy Faith.” Free improvisations 
using three types of stimuli—music, poetry, and rhythm—were 
presented experimentally. “Animated Mystery” a comedy based 
on the essentials of animation was one of the most ambitious 
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of the compositions. Other dances were “Movement Study,” 


“Getting the Good News,” “Folk Dance” (western and jive) 
“Wolf Pack vs. Rootie Tooties,’ “Hi There! So Glad We 
Met,” “Week-end at the Waldorf—Lost?” and “Familiar 
Thoughts on a Current Topic.” 

From Ohio State University, Nancy Gregson writes that she 
has been in charge of the dance in the absence of Helen Alkire. 
For the fall quarter the main project of the dance group was 
the presentation of a lecture-demonstration of the Association 
of University Women as one of a series of lectures devoted to 
contemporary trends in the arts. Out of this program a group 
of the AAUW women formed a permanent organization to 
study modern dance. Orchesis worked on a spring program, 
the main work of which was entitled “Art Gallery,” using 
Moussorsky’s music, “Pictures From an Exhibition.” This work 
included recurring interludes in which the “gallery-goers” ap- 
peared and also solos and group movements which were exten- 
sions of the experiences in viewing the paintings. A group of 
dances with the central themes of work, play, and worship 
were also presented. Still another section used poetry and 
movement, with the A. A. Milne stories of “Winnie the Pooh,” 
as its inspiration. Assisting Miss Gregson in an advisory 
capacity is Janelle Swilley. 

The Orchesis program of the University of Iowa, under the 
direction of Janet Cumming, was presented on April 5. An 
“Opening Dance” to the score of Prokofieff began the festivi- 
ties, and a series of “Pre-Classic Dance Forms” comprised 
the first half. “Two Themes (Waltz and Folk)” were per- 
formed, and “American Scene” included “Corner Drug Store,” 
“Merry-Go-Round,” “Midway at the Fair.” Two pieces, “Cele- 
bration” and “Lament,” were composed to music of Shostoko- 
wich and formed a suite called “Epilog, 1946.” The final dance 
was “Fugato on a Well-Known Theme” to the music of Robert 
McBride. 

From Jerome Kern’s “Mark Twain Suite,” the Stephens 
College Orchesis composed the first dance of its program en- 
titled “Lower Mississippi, 1865.” Three sections comprised the 
opening dance “Steamboat Time,” “Going Westward,” and 
“Gorgeous Pilot House.” The second section of the program 
consisted of short dances, including two by Mary Adair, faculty 
dance adviser, and one by Jean Bliss, instructor in dance. Sec- 
tion III consisted of a folk story of the Missouri Ozark Moun- 
tains called “The Legend of Fiddler’s Cave.” Much research 
was conducted in the use of the music and the folk-lore, and 
the music was composed and arranged by James Adair. The 
fourth section of the program was entitled “Dance Suite” and 
included works from the pre-classic, the new classic, and the 
contemporary field. 

On April 4, the Modern Dance Guild of Michigan presented 
a program of technic studies and dances at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center in Detroit. Four groups took part in the ven- 
ture and included the Center dance group under the direction 
of Fannie Aronson, the Lucy Thurman dance group, directed 
by Lavinia Moore, the Tosia Mundstock dance group, and the 
Wayne University student dance group with Julia Sanford as 
director. Four technic-studies were given with titles, “Rebound,” 
“Lyric,” ‘“Schottische,” and “Elevation.” The finished dances 
included “Harvest Dance,” “Spiritual,” “Greeting,” “Congo,” 
“Ritual,” “Pecos Bill and Slue Foot Sue.” Forty dancers par- 
ticipated in the program which was the first of its kind since 
the beginning of the war. Ruth Murray of Wayne University 
opened the program with a resume of the activities of the 
Modern Dance Guild and brought forth its aims and functions. 

At Cornell University, we find that sixty-nine new members 
were selected at tryouts held in November for the beginning 
and intermediate dance groups. A total of eighty-one members 
are now participating in Cornell’s extracurricular dance activi- 
ties. Six members of the advanced group gave an Open House 
in the fall to acquaint new students with the work of the group. 
In recognition of the tenth anniversary of the formation of the 
dance group, a tea was given and May Atherton, faculty in- 
structor in dance, gave a review of the past work and an indi- 
cation of the future activities. During the month of December, 
the choreography group met with the beginning and _ inter- 
mediate groups and presented original studies with accompani- 
ment by Carl Heiden. Two members of the advanced group 
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danced in a Variety Show sponsored by the Students Actiyj 
ties Council. In February a lecture-demonstration was sia 
for the public and the.members of the club also presented . 
similar demonstration for the American Association of Uni. 
versity Women. The group took part in a performance 7 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts as a part of Nationa 
Dance Week. 

At the Jewish Community Center in Detroit the dance con 
tinues as active as ever. The group performed a group of 
Palestinian dances for one of the local radio stations On a 
program entitled “The Changing World.” Earlier in the Se- 
son, the same group danced at the “World Market” program 
sponsored by the International Institute of the city. Fannie 
Aronson, director, prepared the second Children’s Dance Fes. 
tival which was given on May 25 at the YWCA under the 
sponsorship of the United Automobile Workers’ Union Recre. 
ation Department. Some fifty children danced “Alice in Wop. 
derland,” “Cinderella,” and “Jack and the Beanstalk.” Mig 
Aronson writes that she has been assisting the Lucy Thurman 
dance group with its choreography and that the group is 
planning a technic demonstration and recital sometime in June 
The repertoire includes “Ritual,” “Spiritual,” and “Humor. 
esque.” 

The eighth annual College Dance Demonstration was given 
at the YMHA in New York on April 28 and included Bennet 
Junior College, Howard University, New York University, ang 
the University of Pennsylvania. Bennett Junior College, under 
the direction of Carmen Rooker, opened the program with a 
dance of “Introduction,” presented “Seven Waltzes” to the 
music of Ravel, “Debate,” and “Circus Suite.” Malvena Taiz 
directed and choreographed the dances for the University of 
Pennsylvania. Among the group dances were “Curtain,” “Pa. 
rade,” “Spirituals” (Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and Jericho), 
and “Piano Serenade.” New York University followed the 
procedure of Bennett and presented student-choreographed 
works. The members of the dance club (undergraduates) and 
the students in the graduate program in dance for the years 
1944, 1945, and 1946 presented their dances. The undergradu- 
ates gave three dances set to American folk songs and one to 
a South African veldt song. The graduates also gave dances 
based on American folk material and included others such as 
“Chaconne,” “Saetas,” “Elgie,’ “Last Song,” “Of Stone and 
Stars,” and “Allegro.” Martha Hill, Norman Lloyd, and Ruth 
Lloyd are directors for New York University. Howard Uni: 
versity, Washington, D. C., was the first negro college to 
be presented on the series. Its part of the program was d- 
rected by Erika Thimey. The group gave “The Tale of Three 
Cities” (Budapest, Vienna and Prague), a work based on an 
article by T. H. Henry on the state of the three sister cities 
of the Danube basin during and after the war. An animated 
cartoon stylized as a Disney film entitled “The Wee Lee Train’ 
was given as a final offering on the program. This last was 
accompanied by percussion and a narrative. Miss Thimey con- 
posed the dances for the group in collaboration with the dance 
group members. 

Summer Dance Schools 

In addition to those summer schools which were published 
in the May issue of the Journal, word of others has reached 
the dance editor, too late for publication in that issue. At 
Adelphi College at Garden City, Long Island, an elaborate 
Center of Creative Arts has been announced for the dates of 
June 24 to August 2. The Center is to be divided into three 
sections, the Symposium, the Workshops, and the Presenta- 
tions. Interesting to dancers is the presence of Martha Gra 
ham on the Symposium, and Erick Hawkins as dancer and 
teacher. Inquiries should be addressed to Robert Richmat, 
director. 

Dance Section Activities 

The convention of the California State Association and the 
Southwest District was held on April 16, 17, and 18 in Holly- 
wood. The Dance Section presented two meetings, one a den 
onstration of group activity in modern dance and the other 4 
discussion of the problems relative to the teaching of modem 
dance. Frederick Moore, dance chairman for California, was 
in charge of the meetings, and Eleanor Brooks of the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles presented the demonstra 
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tion. Dance majors at UCLA gave the program. Karen Burt 
of Pomona College was chairman of the discussion meeting. 

The Midwest Dance Section has announced its new officers 
who are Margaret Erlanger of West Virginia University, 
chairman, and Katherine Manning of the University of Chi- 
cago, secretary. The topic for discussion at the meeting was 
“The Shortage of Dance Teachers and Some Problems Con- 
cerned with the Establishment of An Adequate Curriculum in 
Teacher-Training Institutions and in the Public Schools.” 
Elizabeth Abbott spoke from the administrative standpoint, 
Alma Hawkins represented the teacher-training point of view, 
and Adele Novotny discussed the problems relating to the 
high schools. Esther Shloz presented a class demonstration 
with high school girls who had had little dance experience. 
The discussion period was conducted by Ruth Murray. 

Presiding over the meetings of the Eastern District Dance 
Section on April 24 and 25 in Springfield, Massachusetts, was 
Patricia Urner of Wheaton College. The business meeting in- 
cluded the election of new officers who are Mary Gilette of 
the Boston YWCA as chairman, Claire Weight of Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, as chairman-elect, and Anne Cam- 
eron, Radcliffe, as secretary. A talk and demonstration on 
dance notation was given by Janey Price of the Dance Nota- 
tion Bureau and Smith College, and Miss Weight gave a short 
talk on “The Contributions of Dance to Effective Living.” A 
demonstration presented two groups of ballroom dance classes 
of varying age levels from the Springfield public schools un- 
der the supervision of Ruth Evans, groups from Smith Col- 
lege under the direction of Janet Nash, and groups from 
Mount Holyoke College under the leadership of Gertrude Lip- 
pincott. 

The department of physical education for women at the 
University of Iowa will begin this summer a unique four-year 
cycle of studies in dance directed toward a more vital unity 
among the nations of the world through an understanding of 
the native dances of the world’s peoples. Miss Teresita Osta, 
leading artist of the dances of Latin and South America, will 
join the staff of the department for the month of July. With 
Miss Dudley Ashton of the staff, she will teach the first phase 
of the cycle, “Dances of North and South America.” In suc- 
cessive summers, other visiting artists will join the staff to 
teach the remaining three phases, “Dances of Northern and 
Southern Europe,” “Dances of Eastern and Western Europe,” 
and “Dances of the Near and Far East.” 

A four-year sports cycle will parallel the dance cycle in a 
course on advanced coaching and officiating. The activities 
will be rotated as follows: 1946—basketball, hockey, and tennis; 
1947—archery, badminton, golf; 1948—soccer speedball, volley- 
ball; 1949—bowling, canoeing, and softball. 

The dance and sport cycles are but a part of a full schedule 
of graduate courses to be offered by the department this sum- 
mer. Another highlight of the session will be the annual 


aout conference on physical education, to convene June 
20-21. 





Eastern District + 
« Association News 











By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

There was a-good attendance and an enthusiastic response 
to the program of the District Association Conference on 
May 14, 

In the morning there were reports on the National and 
Eastern District convention by Miss Ruth Atwell of George 
Washington University, Miss Barbara Hall of American Uni- 
versity, and Mr. James Pixlee of the Veterans Administration. 

Asa result of this discussion, action was taken at the busi- 
hess meeting that followed this meeting to initiate steps to be 
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taken toward changing the constitution of the District Associa- 
tion so that it would follow the pattern of the National and 
have included in its officers a president-elect. A committee 
will be appointed to study this and a report will be made in 
the fall. 

At the business meeting, the officers to be chosen this year 
for two years were elected. They are as follows: President, 
Virginia Dennis; Treasurer, Philip Fox; Chairman of Men’s 
Section, Hiram Usilaner; Chairman of Women’s Section, Mil- 
dred Robertson. 

At the luncheon, Miss Dorothy Nyswander discussed some 
of the trends in the health education field. It was gratifying 
to hear reports that some of the goals that we had aspired to 
for long years are now beginning to come within reach, and 
to know that communities are beginning to work together in an 
attempt to work out their health problems. 

At the afternoon meeting, Dr. Ben Miller told us about some 
of the newer legislative developments in the field and newest 
trends in the profession as a whole. 

To finish the day there was an archery clinic sponsored by 
the District Board of the NSWA. This gave the group an 
opportunity to learn something about the equipment used, its 
care and repair, the techniques essential for beginners, and the 
conduct of tournaments. 





« Canadian News «+ 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 
Convention Plans 

Highlights of the Canadian Physical Education Association 
Convention to be held at Jasper Park, Alberta, June 20-23, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Edmonton Branch include Dr. J. B. 
Kirkpatrick’s progress report of the work being carried on by 
the Saskatchewan Recreation Movement, a demonstration of 
teaching methods suitable for dance by Miss Jean Forester, 
University of Toronto, progress reports from C.P.E.A. re- 
search committees, and a demonstration of short cuts to teach- 
ing swimming. Guest speakers from the United States on 
physical fitness and recreation will be outstanding attractions 
on the program. 

Recreation provided for convention-goers includes canoeing 
on Lake Beauvert, swimming in the Lodge pool, horseback 
riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, a walk over Angel Glacier, 
and an early morning pony ride followed by a cowboy break- 
fast: 

Visitors from the United States will be welcome at the con- 
vention. Information can be obtained from Miss M. Davidson, 
chairman, Convention Reservation Committee, 518 Civic 
Block, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Survey of Canadian Youth 

The Canadian Youth Commission has completed a two-year 
study of Canadian youth in wartime, a study of the problems, 
needs, and points of view of two and one-third million young 
people from 15 to 24 years of age. Begun by the National 
Ceuncil of the Y.M.C.A., later carried on by the Youth Com- 
mission, the study is based on 800 briefs submitted across 
Canada by youth groups of various kinds. The report has been 
published in five sections, Youth and Health, Youth and Rec- 
reation, Young Canada Challenges the Educators, Youth and 
Jobs in Canada, Young Canada and Religion, by the Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mr. R. E. G. Davis, newly appointed director of the Can- 
adian Welfare Council, directed the survey for the Youth 
Commission. In reviewing the work of the commission, Mr. 
Davis stated the following as some of the conclusions reached 
by the commission: (1) The commission recognized the fun- 
damental importance of recreation; (2) The general concensus 
of opinion was that public and private agencies must cooperate 
to serve the public; (3) The development of a comprehensive 
recreational program is a matter of high priority in forward- 
looking communities; (4) Recreation is coming to be recog- 
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nized as a community responsibility ranking in importance with 
education and health. 


Industrial Recreation 


The Arvida Athletic Association, Inc., is one of the largest 
and most progressive organizations of its kind in Canada. The 
association operates an up-to-date Recreation Center rented 
from the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., for a dollar a year. 
The association is responsible for the supervision and encour- 
agement of community sports and recreational activities for 
the Aluminum Co. employees and the citizens of Arvida. An 
attempt is made to operate on a self-supporting and self- 
governing basis. A professional worker acts as secretary of 
the association and assists groups and clubs in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Stanley Rough, secretary of the C.P.E.A., 
author of the “Across Canada” column, is the secretary of 
the Arvida Athletic Association. The following clubs conduct 
seasonal activities: Skiing, Curling, Hockey, Tennis, Softball, 
Broomball, Boxing, Wrestling, Horse-shoes, Chess, Bowling, 
Stamp, and the Dramatic Society. The Recreation Center is 
50 percent self-supporting, the yearly deficit being underwritten 
by the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Report of the C.P.E.A. Committee on Swimming 
and Lifesaving 
The progress report submitted by Chairman M. M. Bruker 
includes an analysis of skills used as part of the teaching and 
testing plans of the Royal Lifesaving Society, the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A., the University of Toronto (Men), the American 
Y.M.C.A., and the American Red Cross. 


Survey of the West Made 


Miss Zerada Slack, Field Secretary of the Canadian Phys- 
ical Education Association, and Secretary for Health Educa- 
tion, National Y.W.C.A., sensed a “great surge of interest in 
the whole subject of physical education” throughout her west- 
ern trip. In Vancouver to make a survey of the Health Edu- 
cation Department of the Y.W.C.A., Miss Slack visited Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Brandon, and 
Winnipeg. She states that Mr. Ernest Lee of the Vancouver 
Normal School has been named as coordinator and director of 
recreational activities under the Department of Education. The 
Calgary Camping Association has acquired the former Leave 
Center for Service Women located at Banff as an all-year- 
round camp. She says Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, Captain Darby, 
Miss Margaret Nicolson, and Mrs. Hamilton are to be con- 
gratulated for their remarkable achievements in Saskatchewan 
through the Saskatchewan Recreation Movement. Work in the 
rural areas is being emphasized. The program includes all 
phases of recreation. The Regina Y.W.C.A. conducted a three- 
day course in physical education and recreation for the rural 
school teachers which attracted seventy-five men and women 
from the district. 

Youth Training Plan for Canada Outlined 

The Canadian Physical Education Association Bulletin pub- 
lished a Youth Training Plan envisioned by Captain W. O. 
Steadman, now at Walkerton High School. The proposed 
national plan is a voluntary physical training program for 
youth between the ages of twelve and eighteen. According to 
his plan the schools would act as “Participating Clubs” during 
the school year while two weeks’ special training at a national 
summer camp would be in charge of a “Zone Commissioner” 
under the jurisdiction of a national directorate. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA By George D. Johnson 


Mr. Ernest Lee, formerly on the staff of the Vancouver 
Normal School, has been appointed as Coordinator and Direc- 
tor of Recreational Activities under the Department of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Lee brings a wide variety of experience to his new 
position which includes the supervision of physical education in 
schools and provincial and community recreation. 

The B. C. Branch of the C.P.E.A. is sponsoring a Bursary 
Fund for physical education students. Mass physical education 
displays and high school dances are two of the methods used 
to raise funds. A mass demonstration was held on April 5 at 
the University of British Columbia in order to raise funds for 
the Jasper Convention. The program included singing games 
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(elementary school girls, Mrs. Clarke, York House), boys 
group games (Mr. McRay, Kerrisdale), skipping (girls, Miss 
Tryon, Dawson School), saber drill (Mr. Holmes, Y.M.C.A) 
an original dance (Miss Stephens, King Edward), men’s ex. 
ercises (Mr. Whittle, University of British Columbia), mog. 
ern composition (Mrs. Lee, Normal School), fencing (men 
and women, Mr. Atkinson, University of British Columbia) 
general apparatus (men, Mr. Matheson, Pro-Rec), pipe drij 
(Mr. Holmes, Y.M.C.A.), and ladies’ rhythmic exercises (Mj; 
Keatly, Pro-Rec). To date such displays have created greate, 
public interest in physical education. 


ALBERTA By A. W. Eriksson 


The sixth annual Edmonton School boxing and wrestling 
tournament was held at Westglen School, April 4 and 5. Thi 
event has been growing in popularity. Three elimination ge. 
sions are now required to make tournament selections, \; 
Earl Buxton, University High School, was in charge of the 
meet which had been organized under the supervision of Mr. 
A. Stuart Bird, supervisor of physical education, Edmonton 
Schools. 


Mr. Bird, president of the Edmonton Branch, C.P.E.A,, yis. 
ited the Northwest District at Seattle. On his return he sharej 
his experiences and inspiration with the members of the Eq. 
monton Branch. 

The Edmonton Junior Chamber of Commerce sponsored a 
winter carnival during the week of February 23 to March 2 
The program of winter sports included skiing, ski-jumping 
hockey, a dog derby, a skating carnival, and a parade featur. 
ing a paratroop rescue squad, hockey teams, dog sleds, etc,, in. 
terspersed with bands and decorated floats. 


Dr. H. L. Richards, guest speaker at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Edmonton Physical Education Association, gaye 
a demonstration talk, “First Aid for Athletic Injuries.” 

Superintendent Sheppard has given permission to physical 
education teachers to attend the Jasper Convention without 
loss of salary. This is a most acceptable recognition and a 
tangible encouragement for those concerned. The Edmonton 
Branch is arranging free transportation for this group provided 
they assist in the fund-raising enterprises. 

Miss Jean Forester from the School of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Toronto, will conduct a course in 
folk, tap, and modern dancing at the 1946 University of Alberta 
Summer Session. 

From Stanley Rough we learn that a Boys’ Town Ranch 
for Alberta’s underprivileged boys has been donated by Mr. 
R. R. Peck. The ranch is located eleven miles east of Leth- 
bridge. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement is one year old. 
In retrospect the organization’s bulletin newspaper, Saskatche- 
wan Recreation, highlights some of the major achievements 
and developments of the year. Mr. C. Max Bedford has beet 
appointed full-time field worker in the Prince Albert District 
Mr. E. W. Stinson has been appointed as the first recreational 
supervisor and physical education director in a provincial, larger 
school unit of administration at Estevan. Mr. Stinson’s 0 
includes visiting the schools of the unit to assist the teachers 
with their physical education and recreation problems. 

Another achievement was the church and community leader 
ship school at Swift Current. Classes in physical education, 
clay modeling, drama, wood-working, and leadership were Ie 
tured. A similar school was conducted at North Battleford. 
Enrollment here was larger and several different activities wet 
added, such as leather tooling, personality in clothing, am 
singing. 

The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement has been actively 
interested in encouraging the formation of drama groups which 
it is hoped will participate in the Saskatchewan Drama Leagtt 
event and the School Trustee’s Drama Festival. S.R.M. hopé 
to increase the membership in the Drama League and is usilg 
a great deal of voluntary assistance in organizing groups. 


QUEBEC 
Capt. William Bowie, executive director, Montreal Parks 
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and Playgrounds Association, Inc., brings us up to date 
with a most attractive annual report. ; The association s 
activities are divided into four main divisions, parks, play- 
grounds, community councils, and community gardens. 


He says that the emphasis of the year’s work has been 
on coordination of program planning and training, and co- 
operation and encouragement of civic and community organ- 
izations in development of local recreation facilities and 
programs. Substantial progress was made in 
additional district community councils. 

Playtown proved a feature attraction on last summer’s pro- 
ram. Children elect their own major directors of police, 
health, athletics, and playtown councillors. The secret-ballot 
method was followed, the children showing keen interest in 
the democratic procedure of choosing their own leaders. 

Under the guidance of Mrs. C. L. Bushell, an experienced 
handicraft instructor, a new type of handicraft activity built 
around Indian lore was introduced. Brown wrapping paper 
dampened in water, crushed and dried into workable condition 
provided foundation material. 

Mr. D. E. MacLachlan, a former intercollegiate boxing 
champion from McGill, has been appointed to the staff of the 
McGill Physical Education Department. A graduate of the 
McGill School of Physical Education, and of Springfield Col- 
lege, his experience on the staff of Upper Canada College and 
in the Air Force gives him a valuable background for univer- 
sity work. 


setting up 


ONTARIO 

The physical education section of the Ontario Education As- 
sociation discussed the advisability of organizing a provincial- 
wide high school athletic association at its Easter meeting. 

‘Miss F. M. Stinson, president of the Toronto Secondary 
School Women Physical Education Teachers’ Association re- 
ports a most interesting February meeting. The association 
entertained the secondary school nurses at their monthly dinner 
meeting. Special guests were Miss Elsie Hickey, director of 
the Division of Public Health Nursing; Miss Gordon Lovell, 
supervisor of the School of Nursing; Dr. Riggs-Wood, Dr. E. 
Robinson, and Dr. B. Burton, the women doctors on the 
Medical Services’ staff. Every department in the city con- 
cerned with health and physical education for secondary school 
girls was represented. Health units for rural areas, health 
counseling, posture training, and activity programs for re- 
stricted pupils, provided lively topics for discussion. Increased 
mutual understandings and appreciations resulted from the 
exchange of experiences. 

Mrs. Joyce Tyrell, supervisor of the Red Cross swimming 
and water program (girls and women) reports she _ is 
working through 420 Ontario branches. Art Chetdynd is di- 
recting the section for men and boys. 

Mr. W. A. Dewar, recently released from the Army, has 
been appointed to the staff of the University of Western 
Ontario as associate director of physical education. Prior 
to his career in the army, Mr. Dewar was on the Collegiate 
Institute staff in Ottawa. 
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Diploma awarded. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


JOHN PLAZA 
PACO CANSINO 


Est. 41 yrs. Winter & Summer School courses. 
— Intensive professional and teachers’ courses. * 


Steinway Hall 504-508 


* DANCES by Louis H. Chalif 


Teachable and Useful 
5 Text Books 
Po 3 Folk Dance Books 


A Winsome Ballet: 
Snow White and The Seven Dwarfs $1.75 
Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


instructive 








BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year program 
leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—sailing, rid- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in winter 
sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 


109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Summer Features 
July 8 to August 10, 1946 


—? 





Full Offering of Regular Summer Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate Study 
in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


> 





Clinies in: 
*% Football . .. . 
*% Basketball . . . 


~ 


Ossie Solem 


John W. Bunn 





Apply to Summer School Director 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Regular Fall Classes Open Sept. 23, 1946 
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Recreation--An Essential Community Service 





| 


Platform Adopted by the 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the 


Society of Recreation Workers of America, Inc. 


Introduction 
ARLY in January, 1946, the need for a joint 
recreation platform was expressed by a group of 
professional workers in the field of recreation. 
The platform which follows has since been adopted by 
the two professional organizations mentioned. 

Other organizations—professional, civic, patriotic, 
social, etc.—are encouraged to endorse the platform 
and to use it in their efforts to provide impetus to the 
recreation movement, so that united and cooperative 
effort will result. 

Individuals and groups are urged to obtain endorse- 
ments of the platform from organizations interested in 
recreation and to inform the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the Society of Recreation Workers of 
America when such endorsements have been obtained. 
Through the publications of the two professional or- 
ganizations the memberships can be informed period- 
ically about local, state, and national organizations 
which have endorsed the platform. 

Efforts will be made through the national head- 
quarters of the two professional organizations to obtain 
wide distribution of the platform. Individual members 
are urged to cooperate in this endeavor. 


Preamble 


Recreation is a basic need for living in a democratic society. 
It may be an organized or a spontaneous activity under govern- 
mental, voluntary, or private auspices. . For the individual 
recreation may be any wholesome leisure experience engaged 
in solely for the satisfaction derived therefrom. It includes 
games and sports, camping, hiking, dancing, picnics, discussion 
groups, drama, music, arts and crafts and other activities of 
personal choice. Recreation may be an individual hobby or an 
experience shared with others. It is man’s principal oppor- 
tunity for enrichment of living. 

The present mechanized age and its prospect of increased 
leisure demands comprehensive planning for recreation. In 
every community there should be a citizens’ recreation council 
representing all interested groups and, in addition, a board or 
commission officially responsibie for direction of a tax-sup- 
ported public recreation program. As part of the complete 
community plan the voluntary and private agencies can provide 
significant opportunities for individual and group recreation. 

The modern community supports education, health, recre- 
ation, welfare, and related services as essential to the individual 
and society. The provision of these services is a responsibility 
of the entire community including public, private, and voluntary 
agencies. 

Platform 


1. A program of recreation should be provided in every com 
munity--rural and urban, and for all people—children, youth, 
and adults. 





2. Opportunities and programs for recreation should 


available twelve months of the year. 


3. The program of recreation should be planned to meet the 


interests and needs of individuals and groups. 


4. Education for the “worthy use of leisure” in home, 


schools, and other community institutions is essential, 


5. Community planning for leisure requires cooperative action 


of public and voluntary agencies including civic, patriotic, rej 
gious, social, and other groups which have recreation interest 
and resources, 


$ 


6. A recreation plan for the community should result in the 


fullest use of all resources and be integrated with long-rang 
planning for all other community services. 


e 


7. Wherever possible, federal, state and local agencies should 
correlate their plans for the planning, acquisition, and use of 


recreation facilities. 

8. Recreation facilities, public and private, should be planne 
on a neighborhood, district, and regional basis to provide th 
maximum opportunities and services for all age groups. 


d 
: 


9. Local planning boards, recreation commissions, boards of 
education, and park boards should cooperate in _ long-range 
planning for the acquisition, development, and use of recreation 


facilities. 


10. Schools should serve, as adequately as possible, the 
education-recreation needs of pupils and be planned so that 


they will be efficient centers for community use. 


11. Parks should be planned, wherever possible, to include 
facilities for sports, games, and other recreation activities 


which are suitable for children, youth, and adults. 
12. Recreation personnel should have professional trainin 
and personal qualifications suited to their specific services. 


g 


13. Civil service and/or state certification procedures should 
be adopted to insure the employment of professionally trained 


and qualified personnel in public recreation programs. 


14. Each agency, organization, or group which has recre- 


ation functions and facilities should employ an adequate sta 
of qualified personnel to meet its share of the community need 
15. Professional associations and societies on national, stat 


fi 


, 


e, 


and local levels should cooperate in establishing and improving 
professional standards and in achieving the objectives of re- 


reation. 
16. Every state should create necessary and appropria 


te 


enabling legislation which permits every community to plat, 
finance, and administer an adequate public recreation program. 
17. Public recreation programs should be financed by ta 


funds under a department of the local government. 
18. Adequate financial support for the recreation servic 


es 


rendered by voluntary agencies should be provided by contt: 


butions. 


19. A fundamental and continuing obligation of all responsible 


agencies is to develop a public awareness of the social signi 


u* 


cance of recreation by interpreting its needs, services, aml 


opportunities. 
20 Recreation services, actual and potential, should 


be 


evaluated continuously in terms of their contributions towatd 


enriching individual and community life. 
Copies of the platform may he obtained by writing to: 


1. American Association for Health, Physical Education, att 


Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


: Ae é ; : 4440 
2. The Society of Recreation Workers of America, 3I4 


Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 10, D. C. 
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Now Available For Civilian Use: 


THE NAVAL AVIATION 
PHYSICAL TRAINING MANUALS 


T LAST—this important series of sports manuals is now available to you! 
| hanete by a group of specially selected naval officers—all outstanding in 
civilian life as coaches and administrators. Published during the war as basic 
guides for the entire naval aviation physical training program. 


These authoritative guides serve a double function. Each is an excellent 
manual for the sport covered. Also, the program material outlined can be 
adapted for use in the physical training and sports programs in schools and colleges. 


FOOTBALL—History of football; pedagogy; stance, blocking, tackling; line, end, 
backfield play; kicking, passing and running games; offensive, defensive forma- 
tions; generalship; signals. ‘32.00. 


SWIMMING—Facilities; equipment; administration; teaching beginners; basic 
jastruction; supplementary strokes and skills; survival at sea; life saving; com- 
petitive swimming; water polo; tests; drills. $2.25. 


SOCCER—History of soccer; facilities; equipment; warm-up periods; funda- 
mentals; goalkeeper’s skills; individual positions; game situations; offense, de- 
fense; safety suggestions; drills, games; instructional programs. $2.00. 


WRESTLING—A history of wrestling ; facilities ; equipment; prevention of injuries ; 
developing a team for competition; approaches; breaks; pinning combinations ; 
escapes; class instruction. $2.00. 


BOXING—History of boxing; facilities and equipment; teaching boxing; con- 
ditioning for boxing; position, movement and hitting power; straight and bent 
arm blows; left and right leads; feigning, clinching, infighting. $2.00. 


BASKETBALL—Basketball’s beginnings; court facilities, equipment; basic drills; 
class organization and instruction; offensive plays; man-to-man, zone and com- 
bination defenses; drills, instruction programs, lesson plans. $2.00. 


GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING—Facilities, equipment, maintenance; condition- 
ing; safety devices; nomenclature; climbing; balancing; tumbling; competitive 
gymnastics; stunts; squad meets; outdoor program; relays; special appendix. 
$3.25. 


MILITARY TRACK—Class organization; running; obstacle course; hurdling; 
drills and competition; grading; conditioning; sprints; relays; middle distance 
work; distance work; field events. $2.00. 


MASS EXERCISE, GAMES, TESTS—Need for physical conditioning; organization; 
administration; exercise program; mass exercises; games; relays stunts; ap- 
praisal; record systems; analysis of rating procedures. $2.00. 
THE SPORTS PROGRAM—Nature of the sports program; types of programs; ad- 
ministration; equipment; organization; competition in twelve different sports; 
awards. $2.00. 

Give your students and players the benefit of this highly successful physical 


training and sports program. Each book is cloth bound and fully illustrated with 
photographs specially taken for the purpose. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 


67 West 44th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


SPECIMEN TABLE OF 


. A Brief History of Football 
. Football in the Navy 


. Blocking 
. Tackling 


. Backfield Play 


. The Passing Game 
. The Running Game 


. Defensive Formations 
. Generalship 
. Signal Systems 
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CONTENTS 
(of the Football Book) 


The Pedagogy of Football 
Stance 


Line Play 
End Play 


The Kicking Game 


Offensive Formations and Plays 








"How We De Jt” 


We Play Golf! 

ECAUSE of the interest and enthusiasm on the part of the 

girls, the physical education department at Converse College 
offers golf instruction to many girls in the fall and spring 
seasons. The department has no golf equipment for the stu- 
dents to use and because of the limited amount on the market, 
none could be purchased. Therefore, all students taking golf 
must furnish their own clubs. This is one drawback to the 
golf program since many girls who would like to take advantage 
of the instruction are unable to do so. As an indication of 
the growing popularity of golf a majority of the students have 
clubs and are willing to lend them to others with the result 
that all golf classes are filled to capacity. 

Golf classes are limited to twenty girls so that everyone may 
play at the same time. In every class there are beginners, 
intermediates, and advanced students, which presents a definite 
problem for the instructor as far as class management and 
instruction are concerned. Every student starts at the begin- 
ning, and the advanced students find this concentrated practice 
period profitable in improving their strokes. With this review 
these players soon begin playing around the links while the 
beginners continue working on strokes in a practice area. In- 
door space is limited and equipment available for indoor instruc- 
tion is also limited, but with the use of music incorporated into 
the program and with very little equipment necessary, it has 
been possible for classes to be held indoors to advantage. 
Swinging the golf club to waltz time has improved relaxation 
of many students and has helped them get the “feel” of the 
correct swing. Along with the actual practical instruction, 
study is made of golf etiquette, rules, tournament play, and 
famous golfers of the times. The course aims to give the stu- 
dent a good background in golf as well as the fundamentals 
necessary to the game. With this background and with stimu- 
lated interest it is hoped that the students will continue to play 
golf in years to come. 

The golf course at Converse College consists of five holes 
and it is a good replica of the standard course. The holes are 
comparatively short with pars ranging from three to five. 
Even though the holes are short, with the natural hazards pres- 
ent, the course affords pleasure and challenge to every player. 

Golf also has its place in the setup of the Athletic Associa- 
tion at Converse College. It is under the leadership of a stu- 
dent whose responsibility it is to stimulate interest in golf and 
to plan and carry out tournaments. Golf is considered a minor 
sport in that no definite practice periods are held. However, 
golf tournaments are popular with the contestants as well as 
with the spectators. In the fall an individual tournament is 
held for beginners as well as advanced players. Participation 
is extensive and a trophy is presented to the advanced winner. 
In the spring participation is even larger because that is the 
time for class tournaments. A period of three or four weeks 
is set aside in which golfers practice. At the end of this time 
class teams are chosen and a round-robin tournament is held 
to determine the class winner. 

Our physical education department is definitely in favor of 
further devedopment in golf because of the many contributions 
this sport makes toward the development of a well rounded 
personality desirable in every college girl. Golf provides exer- 
cise needed by the student who is physically inactive through- 
out the greater part of the day. For those students who cannot 
take strenuous exercise golf serves as a limited activity. Com- 
panionship and sportsmanship are both easily developed on 
the golf course and tha game has proved its worth as a sport 
for corecreation. Frequently couples are seen playing together, 
as the girls have found this an excellent way to entertain their 
visitors during the day. The game also presents a challenge to 
the students inasmuch as it serves as a self-testing activity. 
In every round of golf the player competes with the standard 
course score, her previous score, and the score of her fellow 
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players. Golf also helps to develop coordination, rhythm Con. 
centration, and accuracy, all of which are needed in everyday 
activities. One of the greatest values is its usefulness a a 
leisure-time activity. Every student who has become pro. 
ficient in golf while in college should carry this game over iNty 
later life as it will provide great pleasure and enjoyments 
ELIZABETH GOSHEN 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, South Caroling 


No More Mud 


pe of the teachers’ colleges recently sent a questionnaire 4; 
their graduates in the field, requesting a list of Urgent 
problems. Mud was ranked in first place on the list, 

The problem can be solved this summer by using a materi) 
that is on no priority list. Natural-Rock-Asphalt deposits jy 
Missouri and Kentucky supply a surfacing material that dog 
not need heat treating, and consequently is less expensive tha 
other types of “blacktop” material. P.T.A.’s, Dads’, and Servig 
Clubs solve the labor shortage problem for the constructig: 
work through cooperative effort. Natural-Rock-Asphalt needs 
to be applied during warm weather, since it is rolled just gs j 
comes from the freight car. Not having been heat treated, th 
surface does not soften or become sticky on hot days. Its sy. 
face is black, but is so solid that it will not discolor a volley. 
ball, a tennis ball or clothes. Many “black-top” courts thy 
I have seen, discolor balls very quickly on hot days. Shut. 
board discs easily glide over its smooth surface. Since this 
material has not been heat treated, it is very elastic and dow 
not crack during freezing and thawing weather. During ski. 
ing weather, a rim of snow around the court, a thin sheet o 
water, and a rink second only to the “Coliseum” is availabk 


Many playgrounds that have been covered with cinders o 
gravel in the past, are frequently in a suitable condition 
cover with two inches of the asphalt. If the grounds are m 
level, of course, it is necessary to do some grading to remoy 
the high spots and fill in the water holes to accelerate rapid 
drainage during every rain. New ground needs an application 
of two inches of crushed stone. 

Rural, elementary, and high schools that do not have gyn- 
nasiums, are limited to a small selection of physical education 
activities during inclement weather. Those that are fortunat 
enough to have plenty of outdoor space can carry on a planned 
program practically every day of the year except when itis 
raining, if some all-weather play courts are constructed. 

Centralia constructed an all-weather playground at one schol 
in 1944. It proved to be such an asset that a court was buil 
on every playground in the system in 1945. Future plans cal 
for surfacing the entire playground areas of all the schoo 

On a recent visit south, every school playground I pass 
was unused because water was standing in many places, The 
weather was mild, the children were outdoors, but had tot 
main on the sidewalks. At Centralia, every “black-top” cout 
was in use by crowds of youngsters until nightfall. Baskethal 
softball, marbles, hop-scotch, rope skipping, and touch fot 
ball games were in progress. 

Janitors like the all-weather surface because the child 
do not track mud and grit into the building. Teachers like 
because wet shoes and clothing are no longer a problem durig 
mild but wet weather. During dry weather there is no du 
Parents like it because wear, tear, and dirt on shoes and cloths 
is lessened. Cuts and stone bruises from falls are practical 
eliminated. Teachers were asked if they could find fault wi 
the asphalt. They said that they thought it was practical 
trouble proof, but that they still have to bandage a few injunt 
burns on knees and elbows from skidding along the surface. Th 
number is much less than the injuries that occur on gravel ® 
cinder playgrounds, however; the injuries are easier to tre 
and they heal more rapidly. The black surface seems to absot 
and hold heat because snow melts on these courts before! 
melts on the ground or cement pavement. After a rain th 
surface dries more rapidly also. 

The physical education program is benefited greatly by the 
























































































*This article was submitted by The National Section @ 
Women’s Athletics. 
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all-weather play area. In small schools enough volleyball courts 
nd basketball goals can be installed to accommodate the en- 
a school during one period. The courts can be used imme- 
diately after a rain; and after a snowfall the pupils are so 
anxious to use the court that they gladly clear away the snow. 
Every activity offered in the gymnasium can be conducted on 
the asphalt court if proper equipment is supplied. The weather 
never gets too cold for children to enjoy basketball, if space 
and a ball are provided. The author’s home is four blocks from 
a school of 500 pupils. Every evening, winter and summer, 
there are more youngsters in our backyard than on the school 
playground because a surface, a goal, and a ball are available. 
Outdoors is the proper place for the physical education pro- 
gram. During the instruction period it is our job to teach 
activities that children will enjoy practicing during their free 
time. Growing children need several hours of vigorous physi- 
cal activity every day, and the all-weather play courts offer a 
quick solution while we are waiting for the postwar building 
program. 
O. R. BarKDOoLi 
Department of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 
A Volleyball Routine 
OLLEYBALL players should receive ball handling oppor- 
tunities in passing, setting-up, spiking, and blocking. The 
following routine, conducted as a drill similar to basketball, 
football, and other group activities, provides a varied and 
interesting development. 
In Diagram I player A passes the ball to player C who 
sets up the ball. Player B takes his run to spike. Player D 
times the movement of the ball to attempt a block on the play. 
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Above, Diagram 1; below, Diagram II. 
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Diagram II shows the movements of the players as they 
rotate. Player D picks up the loose ball and passes it to player 
A or B, if A has another ball. Player D goes to the end of 
the line. Player C becomes a blocker, player B takes up the 
set-up position, and player A becomes the spiker. 

This routine assures the teacher or coach the opportunity of 
following one player through the four basic requirements of ball 
handling. Moreover, the effort of going through this form 
of activity makes each of the participants fully aware of the 
total skill required to play volleyball. 

M. M. BRUKER 
YMHA of Montreal 
Quebec, Canada 
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Additional Summer Session 
Announcements 


The following announcements regarding summer sessions 
arrived in the Washington office too late for inclusion in the 
May Journal. Brief mention is made of them here for the 
benefit of subscribers. 

" Sipeanagemw University will conduct its summer session 

from July 1 to August 9. Courses which will provide 
practical help in teaching health include methods and ma- 
terials of health teaching, educational psychology, principles 
for child guidance, family relationships and personality de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, nutrition, and bacteriology. 
Write to the Director of the Summer Session, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

+ * * 

5 ipvws University of Nebraska at Lincoln will hold a 

short-term summer session June 3 to July 12 and a 
longer session June 3 to August 2 in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. Courses to be offered 
include coaching of football, basketball, track and field, organ- 
ization and administration, gymnastics, playgrounds and recrea- 
tional leadership, physiology of exercise, general recreation, and 
beginning and advanced swimming. Address Louis E. Means, 


207 Coliseum, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
* ok Ok 











HE Boas School will conduct summer session courses in cre- 

ative dance and percussion for professionals, amateurs, and 
children at Bolton Landing on Lake George, New York, from 
June 24-August 3. For reservations write the Boas School, 323 
West 21st Street, New York City. 

+ * & 

GOLF clinic will be held at Purdue University, La- 

fayette, Indiana, July 1, 2, and 3 under the sponsorship 
of the Women Professional Golfers’ Association. The clinic 
has been planned especially for the physical education teacher 
who has group golf instruction as one of her duties; however, 
it is open to all interested in learning or teaching golf or in 
improving their own technique. For further details write the 
W.P.G.A., 514 Dixie Building, Greensboro, North Carolina, c/o 
Teacher Section. (See advertisement in this issue). 

* * * 

ft peneen Williams College announces a recreation work- 

shop at College Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 
14-20. The workshop will provide, through short-term training 
and refresher study, valuable materials and practice in de- 
veloping the use of arts and crafts, dramatics, physical activ- 
ities, music, social recreation activities. Address Harry D. 
Edgren, Director, Recreation Workshop, George Williams 
College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois, for more 
information. 


| Did You Know That - - - 


GEVERAL years of intensive research by the government 

and industry have resulted in a positive cure for vivax 
malaria, the form most prevalent in the United States and 
which caused the greatest trouble among troops in the South 
Pacific. The new drug, known at present as SN 13276, works 
best on white patients. Further tests are being made in con- 
nection with the effects on red blood corpuscles of negroes, 
Chinese, and other dark-skinned peoples before the drug can 
be safely used to treat malaria in these types. 

* + * 

ONTRARY to general belief, recent experiments with 

“smoking” and “non-smoking” rats at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia indicate that smoking has little if any effect 
on longevity. On the other hand, smoking reduces vision for 
15 minutes to an hour after a cigarette is finished because nico- 
tine cuts the flow of blood to the retina of the eye. 
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OCEAN CHAMPION 





Supporter-Attached . . . Waist Will Not Turn Down... 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. Inc. 


71 West 35 St. New York City 1 














GOLF CLINIC 


Designed especially to meet the needs of 
women physical education teachers who have 
as their responsibility group golf instruction. 


To be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, July 1, 2, and 3. 


Sponsored by the Women Professional Golfers’ 
Association and the Department of Physical 
Education of Purdue University. 


Staff will include Miss Betty Hicks, National 
Golf Champion, Miss Helen Hazelton, Head 
of the Department of Physical Education 
at Purdue, Miss Virginia Lindblad, an experi- 
enced player and teacher, and Miss Ellen 
Griffin, Chairman of Golf Sub-Committee of 
N.S.W.A. 


Registration fee for the three days is ten dol- 
lars for non-members of W.P.G.A. and seven 
dollars for members. Attendance at clinic will 
be limited. 


Address inquiries concerning clinic or 
W.P.G.A., to W.P.G.A., 514 Dixie Building, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
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The Hearing Program 


(Continued from Page 342) 


they become chronic. 

This project has revealed, too, the need for more ade. 
quate personal follow-up as well as education of par. 
ents as to the importance of examination and treat. 
ment while treatment can accomplish something rather 
than wait until the hearing loss has become quite notice. 
able by which time treatment is usually of little benefit. 

To accomplish these things and to serve the needs 
of the hard-of-hearing as fully as possible the Vermont 
Association for the Crippled, Inc., has now hired a 
medical-social worker who is especially interested 
in this phase of medical-social work. It is planned to 
continue the project in Rutland on a more compre- 
hensive basis and with personal follow-up, and it is 
planned to conduct a similar demonstration project 
this year in one of the rural areas of Vermont. In 
addition the Association has increased its budget ‘for 
treatment, hearing aids, and tutoring where necessary 
and hopes to develop a state-wide program similar to 
the one described here. 

There are still other experiments being carried on 
which should provide some interesting data at a later 
date, but these experiments have not reached the point 
where anything can be reported. It may be of interest, 
however, to note in closing that the National Society 
for Crippled Children, Inc., and the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing sent a representative to Ver- 
mont to offer suggestions and to learn more about 
the project. What is learned here may serve asa 
basis for similar programs in other rural areas of the 
United States. o 


~~ 
—— 


The Health Council 


(Continued from Page 334) 


The Federation also interests itself in the prepara- 
tion and discussion of public budgets for the city and 
county health departments and public health institu- 
tions, appearing before City Council or the County 
Commissioners with facts, figures, and arguments in 
support of the needed funds. 





Provision of facilities for unmet needs is another 
function of the Federation, and it has been instrv- 
mental in organizing new agencies from time to time 
such as the Central Clinic (Mental Hygiene), the 
Hospital Care Corporation, the appointment of a 
health coordinator in the public schools, the Shoemaker 
Clinic (for negroes) and others. 


Results and Achievements 

The measurement of trends in public health should 
include comparisons of morbidity as well as mortality. 
This is not possible, as competent morbidity statistics 
are practically non-existent. Thus, for non-fatal dis 
eases, there is as yet no statistical basis for the meas 
urement of health trends. 

In diseases which may cause death, however, mor 
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the longest period of time. 
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APPLIED ANATOMY AND 
KINESIOLOGY 


The Mechanism of Muscular Movement 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Late Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College 


Revised by R. L. BOUGHNER, M.S., 
and E. J. RYNEARSON, B.S. 
Physical Education Department, 

. Michigan State Normal College 


Fifth Edition. Octavo, 361 pages, illustrated 
with 233 engravings. Cloth, $3.75. 


This edition of the late Professor Bowen’s compre- 
hensive study of the mechanism of muscular movement 
has been edited by two of his former pupils and co- 
workers and includes all the necessary changes which 
have been established in athletic form since the ap- 
pearance of the previous edition. This text has always 
been recognized as a standard authority on its subject, 
as is evidenced by its use in those institutions where 
major courses in physical education are given. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Washington Square 











“ABC’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation” 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 

How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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bidity usually follows the same direction as the trend 
in mortality rates. In some diseases the ratio of mor- 
bidity to mortality is relatively constant. Thus for dig. 
eases which frequently cause death the trend in mortal. 
ity rates is an acceptable measurement of the trend in 
public health. 

In the 20 years from 1920 to 1940 the mortality 
rates of many diseases have shown substantial down- 
ward trends in Cincinnati. The death rate in measles 
decreased 100 per cent, scarlet fever, 97 per cent, diph- 
theria, 93, typhoid, 78, enteritis, 70, whooping cough 
67, infant mortality, 61, tuberculosis, 50, and pney. 
monia, 35 percent. Death rates from diphtheria 
measles, scarlet fever, and typhoid are now either zero 
or less than one per 100,000 population. 

In the past ten years the tuberculosis death rate de. 
treased 35 per cent and the appendicitis death rate, 72 
per cent. The pneumonia death rate has shown a re. 
markable further decrease since 1940. 

This substantial improvement cannot be credited 
entirely to the type of organization or the activity of 
Cincinnati’s public health forces. Many factors have 
played a part in the decrease of these death rates but 
the organized health work has surely been one of the 
factors. 

Neither can it be said that Cincinnati’s death rates 
in many diseases have as yet been reduced to a level 
below the average of other large cities. There are un- 
usual conditions in Cincinnati which offer resistance to 
more rapid improvement in public health. 

Cincinnati’s housing position is difficult. The city 
had its most rapid growth in the first half of the past 
100 years. In the last 50 years it has grown more 
slowly than other large cities. In consequence of this 
history, Cincinnati has proportionately more old, sub- 
standard housing and less modern housing than other 
cities. 

For the same historical reason Cincinnati has pro- 
portionately more older people than other cities and 
older people always have higher death rates. 

Cincinnati also has a higher proportion of Negroes 
than most cities in the northern half of the United 
States. For the past two decades practically all of 
Cincinnati’s net population gain has been Negro. In 
many diseases their death rates are excessive compared 
with those for white persons. In tuberculosis, for ex- 
ample, the Negroes comprise one-sixth of Cincinnati's 
present population but contribute half the annual nun- 
ber of deaths. 

In the face of these formidable obstacles Cincinnati 
cannot soon hope to have the lowest of all big-city 
death rates. It must content itself, for the present at 
least, with whatever improvement it can make in com 
parison with its own past record and this has been sub- 
stantial. 

On the organization side, one finds public health 
work in Cincinnati pleasant, stimulating, and exciting. 
Each passing day brings new proof that the type d 
health organization here is sound and the morale 
health workers high. The degree of cooperation be 
tween health agencies, public and voluntary, is rematk 
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DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be “good eaters’ in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby ... 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 
...1t’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


cial survey of eating habits was 
made last year in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “good 
or adequate” diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
Byspecificfood groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools . . . 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 
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43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While resuits from a_ limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro- 
gram of health and _ nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











VEGETABLES. . some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 


faw, some cooked, frozen 
or conned, At least one 
serving a day. 


cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 

frozen or canned. Two or 

more servings a day. 


UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


MARGARINE .. . yse for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


1m addition, alt growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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khodachrome Slides 





for 


Anatomy 
and 
Kinesiology 


Illustrate your lectures and classwork with 
these excellent 2x2 color slides. 


For complete listing 


write for Circular B8J 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235-59. Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 40 

















FLYING FAZE CE 





BADMINTON FLEECE 





Left: COVERED INDOOR 


Opens up nswr Galle of play 


FLYING FLEECE is a contribution to fundamental sports equip- 
ment. Games of all kinds are playable at short range with these 
virgin wool yarn balls. Open FLEECE is made in three sizes for 
badminton and general play. Covered indoor FLEECE ina standard 
12-inch cover is a real soft ball with plenty of feel, flight and life. 
Complete kit of all four sizes, $3.75. Oregon Worsted Company, 
8302 Southeast McLoughlin Boulevard, Portland 2, Oregon. 
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able. Relations between the public health forces and the 
professions are excellent. There is a spirit of mutual 
confidence and respect that brings understanding and 
efficient team work. 


It requires good citizenship and leadership as we 
as good organization to produce these working cop. 
ditions. Cincinnati believes that she has had the citi. 
zenship and the leadership but she now knows from 25 
years of experience that the health-council type of or. 
ganization as exemplified in the Public Health Federa. 
tion provides the favorable climate which permits citi. 
zenship and leadership to flower. a 


a 





Opinions on Dancing 
(Continued from Page 338) 


so cold as not to be aroused by the perfect execution of 
the waltz, is entirely unfit to make any man happy as 
his wife, and if she be willing to indulge in such pleas- 
ures with every ballroom libertine, she is not the woman 
any man wants for a wife.” (The solution would ap- 
pear to be that a wife should waltz only with her hus- 
band!) Mr. Faulkner goes on with another fact, “.., 
that it is absolutely necessary that a woman shall be able 
and willing to reciprocate the feelings of her partner 
before she can graduate a perfect dancer.” And again, 
the author pleads, “Christian friends, a great responsi- 
bility rests upon us all, not only to see that we ‘keep 
ouselves unspotted from the world,’ but that we do all 
in our power to drive from our fair land this awful 
blot and curse—Dance.” 


3y 1900 dance was beginning to be taught in the 
public schools, and there were repercussions. One attack 
is found in Rousing Revelations of the Modern Dance 
Brought to Life, published in 1900 by the Home of the 
Friendless Publishing House, and is entitled “The 
Dancing Serpent at Work in Our Public Schools.” It 
reads, “One of the most dangerous phases of the dance 
craze is the subtle way in which it has crept into the 
public schools, and is now making the education of our 
children one of the most puzzling problems that the 
mother, more especially that the Christian mothers, have 
to face. Little children are now exposed to its blight- 
ing influence before they have had a chance to enjoy 
the pure, innocent pleasures of childhood.” The author 
of this tract would indeed be upset by the fact that dance 
is now considered an important aspect of those “pure, 
innocent pleasures of childhood.” 


But in 1901, Pastor J. M. Hubbert of Lebanon, Tenn- 
essee, in a publication of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, states “none can deny that the 
dance may afford beneficial exercise for the body. 
It is also,” states the pastor, “a good means of a 
quiring grace and agility in bodily movements . . ." 
is a means of recreation.” 
expedient very serviceable to ignorant and stupid people 
who have not intellectual resources for entertaining one 
another otherwise . . . Being together, perhaps, for? 
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HILLYARD’S — The “Main” Thing in Maintenance 









. . DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMI 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


@ Marvelous sport direct from tropical Tahiti. Never before such 
speed, such ease, such fun as you get with Swim-Fins—on the sur- 
face and under water. Increase speed up to 40%. Increase en- 
durance surprisingly and reduce fatigue. A great aid to begin- 
ners. Swim-Fins make underwater swimming the sport thrill of a 
lifetime. 

You're not “in the swim” unless you have Swim-Fins with 
Weissmuller Swim Goggles to insure clear vision and eye com- 
fort under water. See your sporting goods dealer or write. Wilson 


AT’S THE RUB "said Shakespeare. 


RUE of Floors! 


Hillyard’s Floor Treatments and Maintenance 
Products properly protect all types of floor sur- 
faces regardless of ‘““The Rub.”’ And Hillyard’s 
Nation-Wide Service of Floor Treatment Engi- 
neers provides quick, efficient help in any part 
of the country . . . with warehouses in princi- 
pal cities to give you the best of materials at 
short notice. 


* 


There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Engineer 
near you, call or wire us, his advice and recom- 
mendations are entirely FREE. 


~ 


aa 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. The LAST WORD in swim fun 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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1 THE HILLYARD COMPANY =: 


AL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. « 
1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW 
READY BY MID-SUMMER 


Ballroom Dance Records 


FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


To fulfill a long felt need, the DISC COMPANY OF 
AMERICA announces that by mid-summer a series of 
specially designed dance records will be ready for sale 
under the label BALLROOM DISC. Supervised by 
ALBERT BUTLER, BALLROOM DANCE AUTHORITY~%, 
this series of albums includes standard Foxtrot favorites, 
Waltzes, Rumbas, Tangos and Sambas. Records are 
marked Slow, Medium or Fast. 
defined, tempos are constant and the musical style is 
varied and interesting. The BALLROOM DISC label 
will be your guarantee of authentic dance rhythms of 
consistent excellent musical quality. 


Write for Literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 


* See Article “Classic Ballroom Dances”, in May Issue. 
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CAPEZIO 
Footwear - Leotards - Accessories 
for Dance in Education 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 











BARBARA METTLER 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


Mettler Farm 
Franklin, New Hampshire 
DANCE 
and Related Arts 
Professional and recreational program 
Technical, creative, theoretical and educational dance 
courses 
Music, speech, drama, and visual arts in relation to 
dance 
For information: write Barbara Mettler, 


R. D. 1, Franklin, N. H. 


July 1 to 
August 11, 1946 
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long evening, and having nothing profitable or enter. 
taining to talk about, they resort to the dance as a 
relief from their dullness and embarrassment.” One 
might admit that such a reason is certainly one Way of 
solving the problem of entertaining a dull companion 

The arguments against dance become more scienti 
fic and even legalistic as the years go by, and in 1914 
Abraham Levy, legal authority and divorce expert 
published an article in the New York Journal in which 
he stated that, “The modern dances are in my opinion 
the most prolific sources of domestic dissatisfaction, | 
believe they start many couples towards the divorce 
court. It makes no difference whether it is the Tango, 
Turkey Trot, Bunny Hug, or some other alleged dance 
They are all alike in their tendency to weaken the 
marital tie. It is true today that many a triangle 
has been formed through the entanglements of the 
dance floor.” In these days of rapid and frequent 
divorce, one wonders if Mr. Levy would feel that the 
dance plays an important part in breaking the marital 
ties. 

An evangelist of the 1930’s announced that the 
“Dance is the Carnival of Death to the Spiritual Life,” 
and that it appeals to the lower ideals of life, and that 
“the dance is the market for these panderers, these 
human buzzards who make their living off of other 
bodies—these agents for the white slave traffic. You 
get a girl to dance, and it doesn’t take much persuasion 
to go beyond the bounds of propriety and decency.” 
In 1922 Sidney Baldwin stated in The Vista of the 
Dance from Shadowland that, ‘““Dancing has been and 
probably always will be. It is not the cause but an 
effect of social conditions and morality. The dance 
does not demoralize but is demoralized. Its form is the 
result of the social system, and if it takes a form that 
is not pleasing, it is some: underlying error in the 
social system that has produced it.” 

Laura Crozer wrote an article in 1927 entitled “The 
New Cult of Dancing” and showed how our Puritan 
forefathers left us a “heritage of distrust” of the joys 
of life. Our dance was a mere form of social inter- 
course and although the Indians and the negroes gave 
us interesting and vital forms, we “as a people added 
nothing to the dancing history of the world. We had 
yet to learn that dancing was a language—the most 
beautiful and beneficial that mankind ever has it- 
vented.” Isadora Duncan, the revolutionary spirit 0 
American dance, has said much the same thing about 
the dance. “My Art is just an effort to express the 
truth of my Being in gesture and movement,” ant, 
“My ideas on the dance were to express the feelings 
and emotions of humanity.” These quotations are from 
the book which shocked and jntrigued readers, published 
in 1933, My Life. Too many people remember Isadora 
for her unconventional life and her startling deatly 
and they forget her great contribution towards the 
freeing of dance as a language of expression. 

But as a final and recent warning against dance, we 
quote from “Appeal to Sex Instincts” by the Countess 
of Limerick from Questionable Amusements, published 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1937. “If the fascr 
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nation of the dance is so strong that we choose it in 
preference to Christ, then that alone ought to be 
stamped as an enemy of moral and spiritual things. 
The chief indictment against the dance is that in its 
nature, its results, its tendency, it is dangerous to social 
purity.” ; : ies of 

In view of many of the ideas given here, it is inter- 
esting to view the extent of the dance as it is taught 
today in public and private schools throughout the 
country. When one realizes that a hundred, fifty, or 
even twenty-five years ago dance was condemned as 
one of the worst of all evils, it is nothing short of amaz- 
ing to see what a change has taken place. But as Mrs. 
Schillinger reminds us, those who are against are 
always more vocal than those who are for something. 
In the face of opposition, the people continue to dance. 
In medieval times, they were forbidden to dance in the 
church, so they danced in the church yard. In our 
time dances are held in the church parlor and sanc- 
tioned by the elders. As one authority, Margaret H’ 
Doubler, recently wrote, “The fact that dance has not 
perished through the ages is evidence of its value to 
mankind.” «» 


_ 
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School Health Legislation 


(Continued from Page 336) 





completed on or before the close of the school year. 
EXAMINATION REPORTS 

Section 7—Medical and dental examiners shall make 
such reports of their findings to the proper school offi- 
cials and to the Department of Health as they may 
require. Recommendations as to medical, surgical, or 
dental care shall be sent to each parent or guardian, as 
the case may be, on forms prepared by the Department 
of Health, with instructions to consult the family physi- 
cian or dentist. The medical and dental examiners shall 
submit an additional report to the proper school 
authorities, and the Department of Health, on the 
health corrections advised at the last periodic examina- 
tion on standard forms provided for the purpose. In 
making examinations and advising the parent and 
family physician the medical examiners shall give spe- 
cial attention to symptoms of rheumatic fever and all 
other diseases of childhood. 


PERMANENT REcorDS 


Section 8.—It is the intent and legislative purpose of 
this act that a complete and permanent medical and 
dental record be established and maintained in order 
to assist in building sound minds and healthy bodies 
for the youth of Pennsylvania. The records established 
hereunder may among others include a record of tuber- 
culosis, blood analysis, urinalysis, and necessary x-rays 
and such other records as the Department of Health in 
conjunction with the Advisory Health Board may deem 
necessary. 

All records established and maintained pursuant to 
this act shall be confidential and their contents shall be 
divulged only as herein provided. 
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TANK SUITS 


Made of combed yarn, attractive guaranteed 
fast colors. These garments are made in three 
styles: 


Style 550—one piece suit without skirt 


Style 551—one piece suit with full skirt 


Style 554—one piece suit with half skirt 
in front only. 
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ALDRICH & ALDRICH, 
INC. 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


Gymnasium Suits Costumes for the 
for women. modern dance. 
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Boston University College of 
Physical Education for Women 


SARGENT COLLEGE 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 





completion of four-year course in the theory and | 


practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education, A.M.A. approved physical 
therapy, or the dance may be chosen at the end 


of two years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 


42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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REVIEW OF FINDINGS 

Section 9—The medical and dental examiners shaj 
review the results of the examination with the prip. 
cipal or teacher concerning the report sent to the par- 
ents. 

ApvisoryY HEALTH boarps 

Section 15.—The Department of Health, in conjure. 
tion with the Advisory Heaith Board and with th 
cooperation of the State Superintendent of Public Jp. 
struction, shall have power to adopt, prescribe, anj 
enforce such rules and regulations with regard to the 
type and extent of the medical and the dental examin. 
ations, the frequency of the examinations, the type of 
records to be kept, and such rules and regulations 4 
may be deemed necessary for carrying out the provi. 
sions and purposes of this act. 


Purpose of Health Boards 

It is to be noted that in Section 15 mention is made 
of an Advisory Health Board. This has been legally 
constituted by Act 426 of the last General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Its purpose js 
to give backing to the most important phase of any 
medical inspection program—the follow-up work. The 
work of organizing the Advisory Health Boards is no 
being stressed at the present time as it is felt that the 
first objective to be attained is the smooth functioning 
of the medical and dental examination programs. Gov- 
erning policies will eventually be set up through joint 
meetings of representatives of the Department of Health 
and the Department of Public Instruction. It wil 
eventually involve meetings with representatives of 
the various state organizations: Red Cross, Tubercu- 
losis Association, American Legion, Medical Associa 
tion, Dental Association, and the Department of Public 
Assistance. Included also will be parent-teacher ass0- 
ciations, service clubs, and other organizations in the 
area served. Patterns of service are yet to be worked 
out. 

Provision for Funds 

The purpose of the School Health Act is to pr 
vide a complete medical and dental examination; there- 
fore, the funds allocated to the school districts of the 


first, second, and third class shall be expended a f 


follows: 
For medical examiners not less than one dollar per 
person. 
For dental examiners not less than fifty cents per 
person. 


Section 14 of the Health Act provides, however, that 
a maximum of $1.50 for each medical examination and 
seventy-five cents for each dental examination is allow 
able for reimbursement on receipt of proper reports 
and certification. 

Naturally there are some phases in the adminis 
tration of this program that need some “ironing ott 
but all in all, it is starting out well. School district 
are being advised that it is better to start slowly, with 
careful planning, than to attempt to cover the entitt 
program in a haphazard fashion. The thought le 
hind the whole procedure is to provide a complete phys 
cal picture of the person examined in order that propt 
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steps may be taken to insure the best possible planning 
for his individual needs. 


Pre-School Examinations 


Where school districts are desirous of examining 
children who will attend school for the first time in 
September of any year prior to their entrance to school, 
such children will be considered as members of the 
first grade and these pre-school examinations are en- 
couraged. This provision, however, does not include 
the kindergarten. 


Record Forms 


A new health record form has been drawn up and 
will be furnished to the districts. There are two forms, 
one for the dental examination, and one for the medical 
history and medical examination. It is hoped in the 
future to make the health form standard throughout the 
state in all districts and to have it furnished by the 
State Department of Health. Since these records are of 
such value to the progressive welfare of the child, and 
follow him through his elementary and_ secondary 
school days, and on to college, it is imperative that they 
be carefully filed and easily available at all times. 


Special Health Service 


The special authorization for additional health serv- 
ice is intended for use when the condition is such that 
others than the one afflicted may be harmed by the 
association necessitated by school attendance. An x-ray 
for a suspected active lesion of tuberculosis would fall 
in the class for approved service but laboratory tests 
for diabetic symptoms is not a direct school problem. 
This is the responsibility of the home. There is no 
hint of “socialized medicine” in the plan. Any special 
examinations requested will require special authoriza- 
tion from the Secretary of Health. This will serve as a 
check on any misuse of authorized school health service. 

Pennsylvania is now in a position to build a pro- 
gram in health and physical education on a sound and 
scientific basis. The splendid spirit so far manifested 
augers well for the future. «» 
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The Classroom Teacher 
(Continued from Page 335) 


rest or that Betty has recovered from influenza and 
yet tires easily? 


The specialist is apt to divide children into two 
groups: those who can, and those who can’t. This is 
logical since more often than not she has merely an 
overall physical picture of a child gleaned from a 
yearly physical examination and perhaps one or two 
Physical endurance tests to guide her. A classroom 
teacher, on the other hand, also has a day-by-day con- 
tact to aid in the adjustment of her program to in- 
clude all—the lad with the cold, the girl who must 
never participate too vigorously, the boy with a de- 
ficiency disease, and the children of the specialist’s first 
group, “those who can.” 
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“A corking good book 


Health Digest 


for teaching” 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
HYGIENE 


REVISED 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, 
DePauw University 


@ This popular book gives scientific 
reasons for following the rules of 
health, so that the student may com- 
pare the normal with the abnormal 
on the basis of the pathological func- 
tions of the human body. Fully illus- 
trated, including tables and dia- 
grams. College List... . . $3.25 


THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH 
AND 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By H. Harrison Clarke, 
Syracuse University 


@ A complete course on the use of 
measurement devices and test re- 
sults. Measurement is here pre- 
sented not as an end in itself but as 
a tool which should become an 
everyday and indispensable part of 
the intelligent teaching of physical 
education. College List . . . $3.75 


Send for your approval copies. 


rs PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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And what of mental differences? Here again the 
classroom teacher has the advantage. Having struggled 
with a fourth-grade boy over his sums, a classroom 
teacher will not insist that he excel in a game of in- 
volved rules calling for immediate decisions based on 
complicated play situations. Rather, she will feature 
him in activities demanding individual skills, such as 
running, jumping, climbing, throwing, catching, etc. 
She will understand that if self-confidence is to be pre- 
served this lad and others like him must participate 
each physical education period in activities which offer 
them at least the chance to star. 

And the same can be said of social differences. 
There are in every group of children those who are 
shy and afraid to accept the vigor and competition of 
group living. An outsider, the specialist, might never 
recognize every member of this class, and by over- 
emphasizing or underplaying social activities she could 
intensify the failings. A classroom teacher, on the 
other hand, can have all types under her care well cata- 
logued in her mind. For example, she can intermingle 
them carefully in activities that will stimulate the strong 
and skilled to support and encourage the weak. Wisely, 
she can introduce those rhythmicals and games that 
will demonstrate to the brilliant ones, that others not 
so clever as they can run faster and never fumble the 
ball, and to charming little girls, that the plain ones 
often possess a greater grace and skill. 

And then there is the time element. Everyone knows 
that the elementary school curriculum is notorious for 
the number of subjects it must include. How much 
more satisfactory for the classroom teacher if she can 
adjust the time allotment for physical education to her 
overall program, than to be bound by a rigid schedule 
necessarily enforced by an outside specialist regard- 
less of weather, availability of facilities, and time in- 
fringements of other subjects. 


As for the correlation of physical education with 
science, social studies, English, etc., the classroom 
teacher alone is aware of the many possibilities. Who 
else would know the precise moment when correlation 
with science would be opportune—when the traditional 
game, “Flowers and the Wind,” would aid in the mem- 
orization of violet, fringed gentian, day lily, lady’”s 
slipper, marsh marigold, and phlox? Or who else 
would understand that the dancing of the simple 
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“Czardas” in the physical education period would aig 
the children in realizing the warmth and gaiety 
the Hungarian people about whom they are Studying jn 
a social studies’ unit? 

The classroom teacher, then, is the one who teache 
physical education in the elementary school; she has 
been delegated this role by forces beyond her control: 
there are advantages, however, to her situation, By 
if the advantages are to be realized fully, attitudes mug 
be changed. Specialists who contribute to the |i. 
erature of the field should admit the task of the class. 
room teacher and direct at least some of their Writings 
acordingly. Teacher-training institutions should fa. 
ture year-round physical education courses slanted to 
this prospective work of the classroom teacher, and for 
the teacher in service frequent institutes and work. 
shops should be offered. Superintendents of schools 
should also aid the teacher by providing her with the 
guidance and direction of a specialist-supervisor. 

And the classroom teacher too must have a change of 
heart. Ever conscious of all the needs of her children, 
it is her duty and privilege to make physical educa- 
tion a part of the educational system. It is not every 
adult who has the opportunity to invade the play realm 
of childhood. And if she is smiling, enthusiastic, wil. 
ing to exert the same amount of energy expected from 
her pupils, the happiness which comes with seeing 
bodies strong and erect with muscles firm and wel 
toned, and young eyes bright and eager with manya 
wonderful play, will indeed be hers. o 





State Partnership 


(Continued from Page 349) 


cess has been the genuine, enthusiastic, unselfish devo- 
tion of all of the recreation interests of the state, and 
their complete cooperation in any plan designed to fur 
ther the recreation movement and bring a more abunt- 
ant life to the people of the state. 
quibbling over details, no holding back of interest ani 
cooperation. The recreation interests and activities 0 
the state have recognized the Commission as their voice 
and have united in its support for the benefit of recte 
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ation in the state. 

It is difficult to disagree with individuals or groups, 
who are always wholeheartedly, and enthusiastically 
“in there pitching” for what they believe in, and 
what you believe in. It is far easier, and far better, 
to get in there and “pitch” with them. The entire 
gamut of the recreation interests of the state, together 
with the federal agencies, the private membership 
groups, and the commercial recreation interests, have 
done just that, and as a result the recreational life of 
the state has been immeasurably raised. Much re- 
mains to be done, but there are no barriers, no walls, 
that full cooperative effort cannot scale. Recreation in 
North Carolina has become a partnership. The partner- 
ship has been joined by the state government. The 
dividends are payable to the people of the state in more 
abundant living, and in a higher quality of life to match 
their ever-rising standard of living. Recreation in 
North Carolina is on the march. ins 


_ 





A Rainy-Day Program 
(Continued from Page 346) 


6. Hop Scotch. The equipment consists of chalk and 
weights. 


VII. Rules Discussion—The cafeteria or the 
game room is used and the girls do not dress. There 
is no available blackboard space in the cafeteria, so 
pipe-cleaner figures with a bottle cap base are used 
for demonstration. These figures are dressed in gay 
colored skirts and are used on miniature court layouts. 
If the game room is available, board space is adequate 
for sketching plays, boundaries, and rules. Each dis- 
cussion includes the rules of each team, techniques, in- 
dividual. manners, and player etiquette. 


VIII. Knowledge Test——The cafeteria is used and 
the girls do not dress. This test may follow a rules 
discussion if a series of rainy or foggy days is in pros- 
pect. We include a follow-up day when papers are 
handed back and questions answered. The test may 
cover any activity the girls have had—rules, tactics, 
courtesies, attitudes, policies, philosophy, posture, etc. 
The true-false type of test is used and we ask for 
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criticism of the physical education program on the back 
of the test sheet. 

IX. Relays—The little gym is used and the girls 
dress. The group is already divided into four squads 
or teams, so the organization of the class is established. 
We have found that approximately four can be given 
in one forty-minute period and we discovered that the 
girls enjoyed the following best: 

Potato Race 

. Suitcase Change 
Tin-Can Balance 

. Fast Walk 
Paper-Towel Relay 
Automobile Race 

. Human Obstacle 

h. Follow-Through 

X. Ping-pong Tournament.—The little gym is used 
and the girls dress. A tin can has wooden blocks with 
numbers on them and the girls draw to determine who 
will play at each table. No. 1 is the high table. The 
winners progress to Table 1 and the losers on Table 1 
go to the low table. The extra couples draw for order 
of challenge on the low table. We play eleven-point 
games of doubles to keep the class moving quickly. 
Sometimes we vary this by playing time games using 
the same progression. 

XI. Obstacle Course —The little gym is used and 
the girls dress. This is set up to include lifting, crawl- 
ing, jumping, running, and hopping. We have found 
that twice around is adequate exercise for one hour. 
The order of events is as follows: 

. Jump rope ten times. 
2. Two forward rolls. 
3. Leap a bench. 

4. Weave run three Indian clubs. 

5. Roll under a wand on two stools. 

6. Carry ten-pound sack of sand around a chair and 
back. 

7. Crawl through a four-legged bench. 

8. Hop to the finish. 

XII. Student-Planned Activities—The cafeteria, the 
game room, or the little gym space is used. The girls 
dress. This year the morning classes were handi- 
capped for regular athletic activities because of an un- 
usual amount of fog and rain. When the usual rainy- 
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day plans had been used again and again, we decided 
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to divide our class into groups of three to five students. 
Each group had an opportunity to be hostess to a party 
for the class. All planning was done on out-of-class 
time and each group was given a week’s preparation. 
The various parties presented were: 
1. A Kiddie Party. 
a. Fruit Basket 
b. Exchange 
c. Reuben-Rachel 
d. Spell Down 
2. A Pencil Party. 
a. Consequences 
b. Cootie 
3. A Dance Contest. 
a. Waltz 
b. Foxtrot 
c. Jitterbug 
d. Conga Line 

The girls enjoyed being guests and also liked the idea 
of planning a surprise party. 

XIII. Folk Dancing, Rhythms.—The little gym 1s 
used and the girls dress. Although folk dancing and 
modern dancing were presented as a unit in the total 
physical education program, simple ones were saved for 
rainy days. It was planned to introduce dances that 
could be learned in one class period. The following 
were a few which were used and which included the 
waltz, polka, schottische, and basic elements of rhythm: 
walk, skip, hop, jump, slide, and run. 

1. Folk Dances. 

Bummel schottische 
Rye waltz 

Badger gavotte 

Herr Schmidt (creative ) 
Karlstad Ball (creative) 
Varsovienne 

Korobuska 

Nixie Polka 

Hansel and Gretel 

Seven Jumps 

Jump Jim Crow 
Rovenacka 

Carousel 

2. Squares. 

All out Virginia Reel 
Old Dan Tucker 
Dive for the Oyster 
First Two Ladies Cross Over 
Old Suzanna 
3. Modern (Daisy Dunham records ). 
Light run 
Phrased run 
Skip-run, run, run 
Jump, run 
Run, hop 

XIV. Rhythmic Ball Routines——The little gym is 
used and the girls dress. It was discovered during 
the rhythms unit that the majority of students were 
not aware of changes in the music and had considerable 
difficulty in keeping time to a regular 4/4 tempo. Sev- 
eral good marching: records were purchased and on 


rainy days the class was divided into five or six groups 
(with from four to eight in a group). Each group 
listened to the music and clapped and stamped out the 
rhythm. Then balls were introduced. Each group 
bounced the ball to the rhythm and tossed and caught 
the ball to the rhythm. Finally, when each had mas. 
tered the simple techniques, a sample pattern was 
created keeping the ball and movements of the group in 
time to the music. Sufficient time was allowed for 
each unit to prepare their own pattern and all were 
presented before the end of class time. 


Conclusion 


We are constantly adding to the above program 
and hope to have three more features next year—the 
showing of their own silhouettes, a brief two hours of 
first-aid instruction applicable to campus life with 
emphasis on what not to do, and movies on sports and 
health. 


Due to this program we believe most of our girls 
do not look with dread on rainy weather. Our basis 
for judging the program meritoriously lies in the 
attitude and interest of students as evidenced in their 
planning of a day, by watching them run their own 
mixers in dancing when no teacher is in charge, and 
by their own facial expressions while participating in 
activities. « 





Peacetime Physical Education 
(Continued from Page 350) 


There must be many opportunities in the manifold 
games, dances, and sports which could be introduced 
into our program right now which will help our 
students to appreciate and understand the similarities 
among all the people of the world and their’ specific 
cultural contribution. There is much illustrative ma- 
terial available in department stores and magazines 
which will help, for instance, in the planning of a United 
Nations Festival. Why not look around your own 
community and find out what the minority groups and 
the foreign-born treasure in song and dance? There 
surely must be a wealth of information at each teacher's 
fingertips, if only she will take a little time for explora- 
tion. 

Full recognition is due the great value of sports and 
games in binding the nations of the world together. 
Best known in this respect are the Olympic Games, 
where athletes from many countries became friendly 
rivals and learn to appreciate each others’s achieve 
ments. These thought-provoking factors must lead us 
to the reawakening of leagues and playdays among 
schools, which had been severely curtailed by the re 
strictions of war travel. Let us realize the great cof- 
tributions these friendly get-togethers can make in pro- 
moting good will, and in imparting some of the spitit 
of fellowship among people which has become essét- 
tial for lasting peace. 


We must learn to live together in peace or be de- 
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stroyed together ; and only if everyone faces the chal- 
lenge for individual responsibility will we be able to 
make the San Francisco Charter a living instrument 
and not just a document. The total education program 
must be planned with these principles forming the foun- 
dation for a new philosophy : 

1. Understanding of human relationships. 

2. Appreciation of rights and achievements of other 
people. 

Physical education cannot do the job alone; but we 
can do much pioneer work and start right now to ex- 
plore our own program in the attempt to evaluate the 
lessons of the past wartime years in the light of aims 
for the future. We must strive to fully realize and 
make every use of the many splendid opportunities at 
our immediate command and must become conscious of 
the real facts, the need for action, and not just rely on 
idle talk and lofty ideals. Only then will we come closer 
to the accomplishment of our aims for lasting peace. «» 


“——— 


The “Plus” Factor 


(Continued from Page 339) 
sued in the latter form often leads to unintentional 
cruelty to animals. This is why horses prefer and give 
their best performances for serious, educated, trained 
horsemen, 





Conformation of the Horse 


A rider must be able to choose a horse for his work 
and must know exactly how far he can go with a certain 
horse. A four-foot jump might be a mere trifle to one 
horse while to another that same fence would be sheer 
cruelty. To illustrate further, collection is an excel- 
lent exercise for some horses but others develop spavins 
and sometimes remain crippled for life by the same 
attempts to work them at collected gaits. Here again 
can be seen the unintentional cruelty that exists when 
well meaning people hurt a horse through ignorance. 
Knowledge of the physical abilities and limitations of 
a horse, which is intimately related to his conforma- 
tion, is acquired through theoretical study plus experi- 
ence in working with all different types of horses. 


The Mentality of a Horse 

Strange as it may seem, the mentality of a horse has 
not been analyzed scientifically, and there is a dearth 
of printed matter on the subject. Most of the material 
available consists of personal impressions of horsemen 
or would-be horsemen. There is great confusion of 
opinion due to the clash between realists and sentimen- 
talists. Even the sensible texts, if read, give one an 
inadequate working knowledge. This knowledge can 
be acquired only through working with horses and 
being with them. As long as success in schooling de- 
pends to a great extent on the ability of the trainer 
to explain to the horse certain applications of the aids 
and certain required movements, a common language 
is extremely important. As human beings possess the 
better mentality, it is up to them to devise such a 
language. It can be done only on the basis of a good 
understanding of the peculiar processes which take 
place in the horse’s head. Wide experience, combined 
with a critical analysis of the assembled factors, is the 
best way to learn to tnderstand a horse’s character. 
Neither the scornful attitude that the horse is a mere 
brute, nor the sweet story about a horse who just 
adored somebody’s grandmother makes a horse’s life 
happy. 


Application of the Aids 


Only after the position in the saddle has been estab- 
lished is the student ready to learn how to use his legs 
and hands in everchanging combinations to control the 
horse with good performance as the aim. At first, of 
course, one learns purely mechanical application of the 
aids. For example, in starting a gallop one learns 
which leg and hand to use, depending on the lead de- 
sired. With progress this mechanical control is grad- 
ually supplanted by the rider’s instinctive use of his 
hand and legs, while the rules are altered to fit the 
situation. A horse’s defects, peculiarites, or resistances 
may result in a gallop that may be too short, too high, 
lazy, too ambitious, uneven, or not straight. In the 
majority of cases, these faults cannot be corrected by 
a mechanical knowledge of the use of the aids alone. 
To be successful, the rider must know the mechanics 
of the horse’s movements, clearly appreciate the ideal 
“way of going,” realize the limitations of his horse, 
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understand the causes for his horse’s bad way of mov- 
ing, and know how to improve the movement, if pos- 
sible, through the proper use of aids. All of these 
attributes depend on a general horseman’s knowledge 
in order that the use of the aids may be truly mean- 
ingful. 

The four points just discussed, namely schooling, 
conformation, mentality of the horse, and application 
of the aids, have nothing to do with riding as a sport 
or a form of exercise. They are in addition to the 
latter; they constitute the “plus” factor. Knowledge 
and practice of the principles are the attributes of a 
horseman, and without them a rider is merely a 
mounted pedestrian. 

As a riding teacher, the author is intensely interested 
in the reactions of his pupils to the above-mentioned 
facts. It is discouraging to.come to the conclusion that 
only a small number of the pupils who took lessons 
sincerely desired to become horsemen and were willing 
to apply themselves toward this end. Distressing as 
this is, however, it is quite understandable for the 
natural ambition of the majority is to participate in 
popular games such as hacking, hunting, and showing. 
A strong seat coupled with self-assurance and a limited 
knowledge of control will be sufficient for these activi- 
ties provided the horses are suitable and one does not 
seek to excel. Only a few, born with the instincts of a 
horseman, with to study riding for riding’s sake. Nor 
is this situation peculiar to the present time, for judg- 
ing by the texts of old masters, it was typical of the 
past as well. One might say this of any art, moreover, 
for every individual who takes music lessons is not 
expected to become a composer. 

With these thoughts in mind, the author devised a 
certain approach to his teaching which was intended 
to make the work honest as well as satisfactory to both 
pupils and himself. It was found that, in many cases, 
this could be achieved by “background” talks which 
clarified the aim of our riding course and each student’s 
position in the realm of riding. The following facts 
are presented to the author’s students: 

Every horseman, in the course of studying riding, goes 
through three distinct stages. At first he is interested in him- 
self only. How does he look in the saddle? Are his heels 
down? Is his back straight? Can a horse throw him off? It 
is a normal and important period. It is the stage of a mounted 


pedestrian. Next comes the stage of obvious accomplishments. 
He wants to gallop as fast as his horse can. He prides himself 











veloping a horseman’s taste and with this an ability to a 


the dictates of this taste into practice. -" 

In concluding the background talk, the writer ¢,. - 
deavors to point out that each student will have an “one 
opportunity to go through the three stages Previously nee 
mentioned but whether he does or does not depend, ¥" 
to a great extent on him and his willingness to lean, 


It is apparent that in order to present a well roundy | do 
riding program to fit the needs of students with vary. | ing 
ing degrees of ability the instruction must be of th} par 
highest calibre. It is unfortunate that some Tiding J phy 
schools offer advanced horsemanship without ade sup 
quately trained instructors. In the author’s opinion, { pro 
many of our instructors are unable to teach advanca§ pro 
riding. A mere love of horses, a well trained body, anf Am 
training in teaching physical education is not sufficien, 
For this one requires a special education, and it is 
be deplored that we do not have authorized schools fg 
riding teachers. Would it not be advisable to organize 
such courses at several colleges well equipped 
handle such a program? Until this move can be mad 


and it is a big one, what can be done to improve th - 
standards of teaching riding? There are several meay ns 
of accomplishing this but only one will be mentioned— . f 
Make your teachers ride! This does not mean thyp 4 
we should escort pupils on the bridle path. They shouwif 1 
work at schooling horses. Every riding teacher shoul pro 
have a green horse to school, time allotted for thi 2 


work, and one to two hours daily should be spent at tf of ¢ 
This one step, although it will entail a greater finan§ sior 





















cial outlay, will net dividends in the long run, and wiR 3 
contribute immeasurably to that “plus” value in riding§ esta 
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(Continued from Page 340) 5. 

for such projects in secondary schools have been mat) “ 
by the Foundation in 22 states. Boy 
Not all the programs to which we have referred haf pot} 
proved successful. Most of them have, however, cif nish 
tributed to a better understanding of the problems (jy) 


volved, and some have reported notable achievemet 
Results can be satisfactory only when there is a co 
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out,’ —then you know that no one has ever visualized 
what a school health program should be. No real 
mother is revealed by Solomon’s test—for a true school 
health program is something quite different. It is posi- 
tive, not negative. It involves continuing cooperative 
planning for meeting all the health needs of the child, 
not avoidance of friction. No community has begun to 
do its duty until it has set up some sort of a coordinat- 
ing group, including representatives of the health de- 
partment, the school doctors, the school nurses, the 
physical educators, and the classroom teachers and 
supervisors, to meet at regular stated intervals and to 
promote and continuously develop a really complete 
program for the physical and emotional health of the 
Americans of the future. 
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The Boys’ Clubs 


(Continued from Page 344) 





zation. The Executive Director of Boys’ Clubs of 
America is David W. Armstrong. 

Among the various services provided by the na- 
tional office are the following : 

1. It establishes policies, standards, principles, and 
procedures for the guidance of Boys’ Clubs. 

2. It furnishes a service to Boys’ Clubs in all matters 
of organization, administration, operation, and expan- 
sion. 

3. It furnishes a service to community groups in the 
establishment of Boys’ Clubs. 

4. It studies and keeps abreast of the problems and 
needs of boys and of events, legislation, and movements 
affecting boys. It represents the Boys’ Clubs in dis- 
cussions with other organizations, agencies, and groups. 
It cooperates with other organizations, agencies, and 
groups in planning to meet the needs of boys. 

5. It collects and furnishes general and specific in- 
formation. 

6. It promotes a knowledge and understanding of 
Boys’ Clubs through interpretive publicity carried on 
both national and local levels. It prepares and fur- 
nishes publicity and interpretive material to Boys’ 
Clubs for local use. 

7. It provides a field service by trained men who give 





UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Workshop in Recreational Leadership 


Tw weeks on the campus of the “coolest Summer Ses- 
sion in America” and two weeks at Summer Camp high 
in the Rockies. Workshop under direction of Dr. Mar- 
garet McCall and the staff of the Dep’t. of Health & 
Physical Education, July 25 to Aug. 12. From 6 to 9 
Quarter hours credit. $70.00 fee includes registration 
and board and room at camp. Address inquiries to: 


Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





information, guidance, and assistance to Boys’ Clubs 
in their plans, operation, and financing, and who aid 
community groups in the organization of Boys‘ Clubs. 

8. It carries on a continuous study of programs, ac- 
tivities, and methods, and furnishes program material 
and information through the field service, publications, 
special bulletins, institutes, and conferences. 

9. It plans and promotes national programs, projects, 
contests, and events. 

10. It recruits, trains, and places men in 
Club work. 
fications. 


30ys’ 

It establishes job classifications and quali- 
It furnishes information about salaries. 

11. It provides an informational, planuing, and con- 
sultation service in the alteration, expansion, and con- 
struction of buildings, furnishings, and equipment, and 
in the care and upkeep of buildings. 

12. It publishes papers, booklets, leaflets, and bulle- 
tions of value to Boys’ Clubs and the promotion of the 
movement. 

13. It plans, organizes, and conducts institutes for 
training workers in various parts of the country. It 
plans, organizes, and conducts a national convention. 

14. It promotes the organization of Area Councils 
made up of lay people and professional representatives 
from Boys’ Clubs in a particular geographical area 
for discussion and planning. It furnishes information, 
guidance, and assistance to these Councils. 

15. It administers national group and retirement in- 
surance plans for Boys’ Club workers. 

Today 268 Boys’ Clubs are members of Boys’ Clubs 
of America. These Clubs serve a quarter of a million 
Boys. They have gross assets of more than $25,000,- 
000 in land, buildings, equipment, and endowments. 
They are interested in the problems of youth. They 
believe in youth’s ability to perpetuate our democracy. 


. They are using their influence and resources in helping 


boys develop into happy, useful, responsible citizens. «» 
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Big Demand For Women and Men 


Physical Education Instructors 
Entire West including Pacific Coast states. 
Unexcelled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT 


au ——— 2 _ 
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HERS AGENCY 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px OD Mor DENVER. COLO 





410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
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CAMP CRAFTS Rec 


craft materials are now ready FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Restrictions are 
off!... Leather, 
metal... plastics 


WE'LL RUSH YOU OUR ZWew Catalog 


UPON REQUEST. WRITE DEPT. H-3 
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‘EVERYTHING FOR HANDICRAFTS ” 
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ha Reading Sectio 
Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case, 


New Books -- - 


A Little Girl’s Treasury of Things to Do; A Young Boy’s 
Treasury of Things to Do; A Girl’s Treasury of Things to 
Do; A Boy’s Treasury of Things to Do. New York City 
19: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 27th St., 1946. All 96 
pages, all $1.50. 


This series contains a convenient collection of things to do 


with inexpensive, safe materials found in every home. The 
first two listed are for ages 6-9, and the latter two, for 
ages 9-12. 


Prevention, First Aid, and Emergencies. Lyla M. Olson. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1946. 271 
pages, $3.00. 

The author presents a practical approach to emergency care 
based on her own experience. Many illustrations are used 
which will be of help to athletic directors, policemen, firemen, 
and industrial workers. Among the illustrations included are 
some showing improvised equipment indicating what can be 
prepared from things likely to be found within a short distance 
of the scene of an accident. 

Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls. Lester D. Crow and Alice 
Crow. New York City 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., 1945. 300 pages, $3.00. 

This is a functional treatment of the problems and influences 
affecting the growing-up process. The authors apply mental 
hygiene principles in the form of suggestions to youth leaders 
who live with, work with, and guide young people from day 
to day. Some of the questions most frequently asked by young 
people together with illustrative material are included. The 
causes and cures of delinquency are discussed. 

Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. Henry C. Sherman. Sev- 
enth edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
1946. 641 pages, $3.75. 

The principles of food chemistry and nutrition are organized 
here in a book designed primarily to meet the needs of college 
classes. In this seventh edition the author has revised all 
previous chapters and added two new ones on nutritional char- 
acteristics of the chief groups of foods, and the causes and 
extent of variations in the nutritive values of foods. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Official Track and Field Guide, 1946 (Men). Edited} 
Kenneth L. Wilson. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St. 
New York City 18. 158 pages, 50c. (With official rules, og. 
legiate, scholastic, AAU results and records.) 

Official Baseball Guide, 1946. Edited by Leslie M. O’Cop. 
nor. A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City 
18. 288 pages plus rules, 68 pages, 50c. (With official rule 
and interpretations, averages for 1945, records, reviews, pic. 
tures.) 

Fifty Cases for Camp Counselors. Revised. Roland W. Ure. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 17, % 
pages, 75c. (A resource book for camp counselors and directors 
with illustrations in early-season problems, individual fe. 
havior, group behavior, educational method, and staff relation. 
ships. ) 

So You Want to Be a Camp Counselor. Elmer Ott. Asso- 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 17. 112 pages, 
75c. (A manual written expressly for the camp counselor.) 

Teaching About Light and Sight. Research Division, Na. 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., NW, Washington 
6, D. C. 79 pages, 30c. (A handbook for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools summarizing the major facts 
about light and sight from the research and experience of the 
lighting industry, electrical engineers, and medical specialists.) 

Proceedings of the Recreation Congress. National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 173 
pages, $1.75. (Scheduled addresses, summaries of open discus- 
sions, and other related material.) 

How Children Develop. University School Series, No. 3 
Faculty of the University School, Ohio State University, Cok 
umbus, Ohio. 79 pages, $1.00. (A summary of research overa 
two-year period plus results of daily observations made by 
teachers. ) 

Physical Training. War Department Field Manual, FM 21. 
20. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢. 
373 pages, 65c. (Brief descriptions and illustrations of variow 
types of physical training activities with suggestions on plan 
ning physical training programs and effective physical fitnes 
testing. ) 
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